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OR—how smart people get more out of 


} 2 5 la I } od eC vacation weeks ... with vacation ideas 
aA that:mix imagination and Hertz. 























WHICH VACATION IDEA IS FOR YOU? 








Ss IDEA NO. 1 Fly there, drive NAS ENE ~~ IDEA NO. 2: Drive one away, fly 
ea while you’re there. Phone SN the other—no need to travel 
‘ Hertz before you go—then the same way twice. “‘Rent 
= ~~ pick up a new Chevrolet, oS a. it here ... Leave it there” 
33 Vauxhall, or other fine car— ; service lets you return your 

se right in the middle of the fun. \ car to any Hertz office. 
IDEA NO. 3: Gang up on the ~ IDEA NO. 4: Hop, skip and jump 
going—divide the cost be- Ne ie ( —go by plane or train from 
tween four or five orsix of you; ra “ o7* ~~ one city to another. Spend 
multiply the fun! Hertz low 7 yo uM : less time getting places, more 

- *. ~~ oe ° . . ° 
= rates are even lower when you ee < ae time enjoying places in the 

— rent a car by the week. ik “~~. ~—s convenience of a new car. 





DO THIS NOW: Pick a plan or make your own. Call your 
local Hertz office or Travel Agent and find out how 
little a ‘‘do-more’’ vacation would cost. Low Hertz 
rates include gas, oil, insurance... everything! 










In Canada since 1924 


HERTZ .. 


RENT A CAR 









LET HERTZ PUT YOU IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT 
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New Zealand: Government 
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by Dean Walker, 9 Despite import controls, there is a car to every five people. 
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by Anthony West, 14 
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Disagreement on Schools 
Poor Guide to Policy 


New Guinea: Struggle 


From the Stone Age Anthony West, SN’s New York correspondent, has been in Europe; from 


by Harry E. Mercer, 18 France he sends a report which is at sharp variance with normal North 
Crime: The Difficult American ideas. Not only is the common market a success but the new 

“Art” of Sentencing prosperity down the line offers, Europeans believe, the best defence against 
: Communism. More startling is the view that Europe is now the leader, 

by J. D. Morton, 22 politically and industrially, and that it is the U.S. which is “old-fashioned”. 





Duty-Free Shopping ee ne ee ae een ee are , owes 
Saves B18, Vielen: Just what do Canadians think about their educational system? L. W. Downey, 


‘ Edmonton educationist, was a member of a University of Chicago research 

by R. M. Baiden, 30 team which recently conducted a thorough survey. The results, which form 

; DEPARTMENTS the basis for his article, show disagreement on most basic points; this will 

prove a poor guide for those charged with setting future policies. 
Books, 27 

Comment of the Day. 5 Harry E. Mercer, SN’s correspondent in Australia, recently visited New 

F : Guinea, now the divided responsibility of Australia and Holland. There is 

Crossword, 26 great divergence, he reports, in the methods of colonial administration; the 

Films, 29 situation could become explosive as the natives emerge, in a race against 
Gold & Dross, 32 time, from their Stone Age past. 


Letters, 2 SN Business Editor R. M. Baiden looks at the operation of the new “free- 
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Point of View, 36 that the lure offered touring Americans is of benefit to the whole economy. 
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Past Passengers 


In his article on steam locomotives, 
[SN May 13] Harry McDougall makes 
an error and incidentally passes up a 
chance at a really good pun. 

It is the passenger pigeon that is ex- 
tinct, not the carrier pigeon. Did no 
one else notice this? 


ANITA MCWILLIAMS 
FORT ST. JOHN, BC. 


Doubtful Remarque 


In your recent review of Erich Maria 
Remarque’s latest book, The Muted 
Voice, [SN June 10], the critic de- 
scribes the author as being not a 
novelist of great imagination but rather 
an extremely sensitive autobiographer 
who was fortunate enough to have had 
a life about which there was much to 
tell, i.e. youth in the trenches of the 
First World War and the degradations 
of the returned soldier. 

Speaking as someone who met con- 
temporaries of Remarque while living 
in Germany, indeed one man who went 
to school with the writer, I should like 
to say that there is more than a little 
doubt as to whether Remarque ever 
served in the trenches. Also he left 
Germany to live abroad in the very 
early 30s. 

Nevertheless he was able to write 
not only a best-seller about trench war- 
fare but also a number of novels deal- 
ing with life under the Nazi regime 
(which he also had not experienced at 
first hand). This seems to indicate 
rather more imagination than auto- 
biography. 


TORONTO ERIC WHITMAN 


Why We Behave 


Cahill, “Why We Act the Way We Do” 
[SN June 10], may have a point in his 
article that many psychologists have 
neglected physiological factors under- 
lying behavior. Unfortunately, quoting 
Van der Kloot and Voice of America 
broadcasts lends little factual evidence 
to support his claim. 

Much of the work mentioned with 


Letters 


regard to the neural control of eating 
and drinking behavior has been carried 
out by psychologists. Perhaps most an- 
noying about the article was the im- 
plication that biologists have been re- 
sponsible for the discovery that elec- 
trical stimulation of the brain may in- 
duce pleasureable states. 


This important finding was made by 
Olds and Milner, two psychologists at 
McGill University. Incidentally, they 
worked under the tutelage of D. O. 
Hebb who is world-renowned for his 
work in physiological psychology. 

Perhaps writer Cahill and biologist 
Van der Kloot would do well to read 
the Journal of Comparative and Physio- 
logical Psychology. After all, this is 
the basic source of much of their in- 
formation. 


University of Manitoba R. M. COOPER 
WINNIPEG J. P. ZUBEK 


Help Wanted 


Yes, let’s abolish the DDF [Point of 
View SN June 10]. . . if it represents 
Canadian theatre. Montrealers 
Torontonians . . . Vancouverites .. . 
all have access to professional theatre 
so why should you care? For that mat- 
ter, no one else cares very much either. 

Speaking as a member of a Little 
Theatre Group and as a recent par- 
ticipant in a regional Drama Festival, 
I concur with Lawrence Sabbath’s 
opinions. However, how are _ these 
groups to learn with little money, with 
precious little help from the experts 

except for acute criticism at 
Annual Drama Festivals? 

We have great difficulty renting ac- 
commodation for performances and re- 
hearsals. The custodians of our mar- 
vellous public buildings prefer to see 
them antiseptic and empty rather than 
allow arty theatre groups to pay for 
the use of them. Yes, we amateurs are 
in a sad state . . . particularly when 
we have to fight every inch of the way 
to get to the DDF . . . only to be told 
how sad we really are! 

Give us the help we need: profes- 
sional directors! 


SUDBURY JUDY JACOBSON EROLA 





National Policy 


An overwhelming vote of thanks to 
SN [June 10] for putting before us the 
first national policy we as a people 
could pursue with national dignity, self- 
respect and hope. 

Kenneth McNaught says: “it is quite 
astounding how the advocates of the 
balance of terror unblushingly accuse 
me of failing to be realistic.” Mc- 
Naught proves his realism quite con- 
vincingly. But do let all of us be realis- 
tic. 

When we think of atom bombs, think 
in realistic terms of Hiroshima, half- 
dead people crawling on the ground 
like stricken animals; children, who 
had been chasing butterflies on a school 
playground, all lying quite still in un- 
natural attitudes. When we hear the 
military euphemism, “destroy — the 
enemy” (with conventional or uncon- 
ventional weapons) think of our 
brothers and sons blown up, twisted, 
naked, dead. 

Too much to ask that we go back 
to the greatest realist of all — Jesus 
Christ, “Whoever hates his brother in 
his heart is a murderer”. But at any 
rate let’s be as realistic as we can in 
all our thinking and speech. And a 
vote of thanks again to SN and Mc- 
Naught. 


VANCOUVER DOROTHEA EDMOND 


Informed Not Scared 


In the article “Canada Must Get Out 
of the Arms Race” [SN June 10] 
Kenneth McNaught has apparently at- 
tempted to scare his readers with hypo- 
thetical statements about “the daily risk 
of annihilation”, “the risk of ending 
civilization at one blow”, “the radio- 
active wasteland”, etc. On the other 
hand, he has failed to discuss seriously 
the alternative dangers which might 
result from a break-up of the Western 
alliance and from other measures which 
he is advocating. 

The well-documented horrors of a 
Communist occupation (cf. Eastern 
Europe and Tibet) are dismissed in a 
sentence as being “incomparably less 
than the risks we now run every day”. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Perhaps this is how it looks to some- 
one who has neither experienced it 
personally nor paid much attention to 
the available information. 


It also seems inconsistent to hold 
the view that a nuclear war will mean 
the end of all mankind, and then to 
suggest that a withdrawal from the 
Western alliance might get us out of 


this danger. On the contrary: the weak- 


ness of the West, not its strength, 
would make such a war more likely. 


Some evidence for this is contained 
in a Foreign Policy Research Institute 
book by Strausz-Hupé, Kintner and 
Possony, A Forward Strategy for 
America” (Harper, 1961). 


It quotes speeches by the top mili- 
tary leaders of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China (pp. 107.153) which 
indicate that these military planners do 
not believe that a thermonuclear ex- 
change of blows would end all human 
life on earth, that they do not seem 
to rule it out “if the strategic situation 
seems to warrant it”, and that they 
believe that it can be followed up by 
military operations leading to the con- 
quest and occupation of the enemy 
territory. 


It seems that the present goal of the 
psychological warfare efforts of the 
Communists is to undermine our 
morale and strength to the point where 
we could be either subdued by nuclear 
blackmail or attacked with relative im- 
punity. Strausz-Hupé et al. point out 
that this need not happen, because the 
potential resources of the West actually 
outweigh those of the Communists. 


Life even in an imperfect democracy 
is so much preferable to that under a 
totalitarian dictatorship that it is Worth 
every effort to defend it. To succeed 
in this, we need to be informed, not 
scared. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. V. SERMAT 


Suspended SN 


I am dropping this line to you to voice 
the overwhelming approval of one 
happy reader, myself, of the magnifi- 
cent editorial stand on nuclear arms 
adopted by your magazine. May you 
not only stand on them, but stamp on 
them; and may Canadians everywhere 
heed your rallying cry. 


SATURDAY NIGHT, however, should 
no longer remain mysteriously sus- 
pended between the Gellner halfway 
cause and the McNaught-Minifie ap- 
proach; let it vigorously opt for the 
latter. 
MONTREAL MYER ANGEL 
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Discredited SN 


We exist as a result of mass unemploy- 
ment in Windsor and our purpose is 
to fight for jobs. Membership is open 





| 


to all who want full employment, with- | 
out discrimination. We are not a par- | 
tisan organization and we refuse to | 


question the political beliefs of anyone | 


who wishes to join — and we resent 


anyone else questioning the beliefs of | 


our members. 


Our organization has one goal — 


Full Employment!! When that goal is 
reached, this organization will have no 
further reason to exist! 

In conclusion, this Executive, 
through its short and momentous his- 
tory has come to recognize that any 
individual or organization that pro- 
motes an active and dynamic struggle 
on behalf of unemployed workers will 


be open to attack by well-paid hacks | 


who make a profession out of “red- 


baiting”. We have also come to realize, | 


as have growing numbers of workers 
today, that facts are not an essential 
ingredient in this “profession”. 

We choose to discredit the articles 
printed by SATURDAY NIGHT in your 
issue of May 27. 


Chairman GEORGE ROBINSON 
Windsor Unemployed Organization 


Mixed-Up People 


In your review of the book entitled | 


Bartered Brides by Elizabeth Eliot [SN 


June 10] the statement that Harry K. | 


Thaw murdered Whitelaw Reid is not 
correct. 


Harry K. Thaw was brought to trial | 
for shooting Stanford White, the noted | 


American architect. Also, the statement 
that his sister was the “Duchess” of 
Yarmouth is incorrect; there was no 
Duchess, as Yarmouth was an Earl 


and the son and heir of the Marquis of | 


Hertford and not a Duke. 


While on the subject it may interest | 
Miss Eliot to know that the Earl of | 


Yarmouth of that era was a fine ama- 


teur actor whose stage name was Eric | 


Hope. 


MONTREAL LINCOLN G. MORRIS 


Douglas Doctrine 


A remarkable endorsation of the con- 
tention advanced by E. V. Hattersley 
[Letters SN May 27] that instead of 


Social Credit being toned down to the | 


ideas of orthodoxy — it is really ortho- | 


dox finance that is being spurred by 
the pressure of events to endorse the 
truth of Social Credit, is to be found 
in the article by Kenneth Gauldie, en- 


| 
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Canada’s First 
Real Currency 
Standard- 
and the 
‘Holey’ Dollar... 


“ 
Sy Ds 


The Spanish sil- 
ver dollar was 
early obtained in 
Canada through 
trade with the 
West Indies. In 
1777 it was officially valued by the 
British Government at five shillings 
‘or 100 cents, making it Canada’s 
first real currency standard. Prince 
Edward Island authorities punched 
the dollars’ Centres to prevent citi- 
zens carrying them to other colonial 
areas where a higher, but unofficial, 
exchange prevailed. 





Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender of 
Canada. 
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ere an owner of a small factory reviews an expansion chart with a Trust Company officer. 























HOW MEN OF RESPONSIBILITY 
CREATE AND CONSERVE ASSETS 
THROUGH TRUST COMPANY SERVICES 


This successful business owner uses a trust company savings account to 
accumulate surplus personal funds. He purchases Guaranteed Certificates 
for fixed term investments; and, as a man of responsibility, he relies on a 
trust company for other investment services and management of property. 
Because he has appointed a trust company as his executor and trustee, he 
knows his assets will be conserved for his family’s future security and that 
his estate will benefit from a trust company’s specialized experience, perma- 
nence and financial responsibility. Find out how you, too, can benefit from 
trust company services. Enquire at any of the more than 200 offices of 


THE TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 


The nation’s most experienced executors and trustees 
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titled, “A Long-Term Remedy for Un- 
employment”. 

To quote a short passage from his 
article — “Should a fairy (or the Minis- 
ter of Finance) give to every unem- 
ployed and under-employed person his 
full pay envelope and to every share- 
holder his full dividend, demand for 
the ultimate goods and services that 
people buy for their personal use and 
pleasure would immediately soar; and 
it would not be long before there would 
be no unemployment --” 

In other words, this means exactly 
the same as Major Douglas said 40 
years ago, that an additional source of 
new purchasing power must be added 
to the incomes of consumers if a 
market is to be maintained for the 
generous supply of goods and services 
which an efficient economy continues 
to pour onto the shelves and counters 
of our retail stores. 


Thus, the Social Credit solution sug- 
gested in the thirties is being proved 
to be true by the inexorable march of 
economic events. The great depression 
would have been prevented or con- 
quered by the simple process of main- 
taining the purchasing power of con- 
sumers. What was financial heresy in 
1930 is rapidly becoming recognized 
as sound finance for an atomic age. 
Orthodoxy is climbing upwards toward 
Social Credit; not Social Credit level- 
ling down to orthodoxy. 


EDMONTON H. E. NICHOLS 


Fiction vs. Fact 


Having read Charles de Verteuil’s ar- 
ticle I expected the battle pro and con, 
as I suppose did SATURDAY NIGHT or 
you would not have printed the article. 
Of course there is right on both sides. 
However, Uris wrote a work of fiction. 

That point seems to have escaped so 
many that have leaped to arms. Re- 
gardless of the source it still is a work 
of fiction. Our side is right, vour side 
is wrong. 

And now really gentlemen, after hav- 
ing been brought up on a diet of Boy’s 
Own Annual and _ historical fiction 
galore, where the color of the skins 
were not the color of our skins and the 
ones who interfered with the planting 
of the flag were damn villains and we 
were the boys with the firm chin out- 
thrust and the thin red line! 


From the lurking red savage, the 
yellow Chinese and the inhuman Zulu, 
authors have cut their cloth to suit the 
taste of the readers they were angling 
for. So I gan hardly get excited about 
Uris’ outburst... 


PETROLIA MAURICE E. FISHER 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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The Fall of Freedom 


IT IS SADDENING that the government, 
eager to listen to the tobacco lobby, 
the automobile lobby and the export 
lobby chose resolutely to ignore the 
recommendations of the O’Leary Com- 
mission on Publications, when drafting 
the Budget. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to 
suggest that whereas these lobbies can 
do a multitude of small favors for the 
government (and even large ones at 
times of crisis), the periodical press is 
dedicated to the free expression of 
opinions which may or may not be 
favorable to the government. For our 
concern is Canada, not the government 
of the day or any one party. Perhaps, 
therefore, the government would be re- 
lieved if the periodical press of Canada 
— the only national instrument of 
opinion, as the O’Leary report points 
out — were to disappear. 

After all, if Time is unfavorab!e to 
the Canadian government, the govern- 
ment does not care. Time is read for 
amusement only in this country and 
what Luce and his cohorts think on 
any matter does not disturb the average 
Canadian one bit. (Nor the average 
American for that matter.) 7 

Reader's Digest, the other foreign 
periodical masquerading by government 
permission as a domestic product, never 
criticises anything. As the submission 
of that periodical before the Commis- 
sion indicated, Reader's Digest is pre- 
pared to accept that we all live in the 
best of all possible worlds until some- 
one can prove the opposite much more 
conclusively than they have done to 
De Witt Wallace so far. (It is signifi- 
cant that The Digest is even published 
in Pleasantville, New York). 

Yet, unless the depredations of Time 
and Reader’s Digest are stopped, unless 
they are forced to compete on an equal 
basis with Canadian publications, there 
will come a time when they will dis- 
place the few remaining Canadian-pub- 
lished and edited magazines. 

In November, when this magazine 
appeared before the Commission, we 
said: “Unless some recommendations 
are arrived at by this Commission 
which the government wi!] implement 
without delay, the last few Canadian 


JULY 8th 1961 
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magazines will disappear. They can- 
not go on forever being paid for out of 
private and patriotic pockets. 

“The loss will not only be severe, 
it will be total. For if SATURDAY NIGHT, 
Liberty, Maclean’s, Canadian Homes 





The OAS Quadrille 


“WILL YOU MOVE a little faster?” 

Said the Prexy to John D., 

“There's an empty chair in Washington 
Whose vacuum bothers me. 

See how eagerly the Latin countries 
Welcome and entreat: 

They are panting with impatience — 
Will you come and take a seat? 

Will vou, won't vou, will you, won't you, 
Will vou take a seat? 

Will vou, won't you, will you, won't you, 
Won't vou take a seat? 


“You can really have no notion 

What a booster it will be 

When we show Nikita how the 

Western nations all agree.” 

But John D. replied, “This Latin aid 
Would come to quite a price!” 

Said he thanked the Prexy kindly, 

But he wanted more advice — 

Would not, could not, would not, could not 
Act without advice, 

Could not, would not, could not, would not 
Act without advice. 


“What matters it how high the cost?” 
His southern friend replied; 

“Consider our own national debt: 

And are we terrified? 

In riding toward Prosperity, 

Should one begrudge the fare? 

Then show not grief, beloved Dief, 

But fill that empty chair — 

Will vou, won't you, will you, won't you, 
Will vou fill the chair? 

Will vou, won't you, will vou, won't you, 
Won't vou fill the chair?” VIC 





and Chatelaine — the last five national 
magazines now left — disappear, there 
will be no forum for Canadian national 
opinion. For Canadian Letters to the 
Editor do not appear in the Canadian 
edition of Time; Canadian articles 
rarely appear in the Canadian Reader's 
Digest; and the number of Canadian 


writers who are supported by both 
could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Yet, they it is who are taking the 
advertising revenue which alone can 
support Canadian magazines. Without 
that revenue, decently and fairly com- 
peted for, Canadian magazines will die. 
And so, gentlemen, will Canada.” 

We believe this now, as we did then, 
to be absolutely true. 


The Nothing Budget 


AS IF THEY WERE matching symbolic- 
ally our industrial activity, Donald 
Fleming’s budgets seem to get smaller 
all the time. From the major Budget of 
March 1960 we shrank to the baby 
Budget of last December to what can 
only be called a nothing Budget last 
week. ‘After all the fuss and to-do on 
Parliament Hill one would have ex- 
pected something more controversial, 
something more concrete than the abo- 
lition of the seven-and-one-half per cent 
excise tax on automobiles and a pro- 
posal to exempt from. sales tax 
“laminated timber for bridges 
self-propelled forage wagons. . . [and] 
propane tanks for use with furnaces.” 

Of course, Fleming made it sound 
important. “We do not intend”, he said, 
“to let events take an unguided course 
in the hope that problems will 
solve themselves ... We _ shall en- 
deavor through an appropriate mixture 
of fiscal, financial and commercial poli- 
cies to create more jobs, to stimulate 
production, and to improve the general 
state of our economy”. 

In particular, he emphasized that the 
government’s “objective will be, first 
and foremost, to provide fuller oppor- 
tunities for the useful and profitable 
employment of all Canadians willing 
and able to work”. 

If only this ringing declaration had 
been followed by the slightest tittle of 
help for the unemployed it would have 
meant something. But there was none. 

There is to be no change in personal 
or corporation income tax rates. which 
might have stimulated the purchasing 
power of the public so that more goods 
and services could be bought. There 
was, however, a new Capital deprecia- 
tion allowance so that more equipment 
could be bought and written off be- 
































































WOOL GATHERINGS NO. 1 


Do you know your 
British Woollens 
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FABRICS FOREVER IN FASHION 


Wool is a living, breathing fibre but to 
acquire that soft silkiness depends upon 
two phenomena that money cannot buy 
and yet .. . costs nothing. One is water 
and the other is air . . . surprised? Well, 
it’s a scientific fact that the soft streams 
of Britain’s wool manufacturing districts 
have subtle chemical properties that are 
exactly right for the processing of wool. 
This, p!us the Island’s misty-moist atmos- 
phere are the two catalysts which impart 
the luxurious fleecy-soft feel of British 
Woollens cloth. 


But these God-given gifts would be 
worthless without the ancient heritage 
of British craftsmanship. The knowledge 
and skill that transforms raw wool into 
yarn, then into cloth has been handed 
down from father to son since the time 
of Caesar. And when we speak of 
British Woollens, we mean the entire 
woollen industry in Britain, for nowhere 
in the world is there an industry so 
close-knit and devoted to advancing the 
art of wool making. 
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SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE 
EXPORT CORPORATION ¢ BRADFORD ¢ ENGLAND 
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tween now and the Spring of 1963. 
But capital equipment is bound to be 
automated equipment and will rather 
reduce the number of jobs than increase 
them. What will increase is productive 
capacity, at a time when inventories 
are already high and certain sectors of 
the retail economy very sluggish. 

New cars are now about $150 less 
than they were a week ago, as a result 
of the repeal of the excise tax of seven 
and one half per cent. This will, in 
Fleming’s view, increase the sale of cars. 
For large firms purchasing fleets it may 
save them the price of one car in 
twenty. But for the ordinary buyer of 
a family automobile it is ludicrous to 
suggest that $150 off the purchase price 
will make him rush out and buy. 
Spread over the financing period which 
most buyers engage themselves for, it 
will make less than $5 a month differ- 
ence. 

Even if this tiny amount does stimu- 
late sales, how will that help unemploy- 
ment? The motor industry now is 
operating well below capacity and 
could replace even a serious inroad into 
dealers’ inventories without hiring a 
single new worker. 

Another tax concession allowed 
cigarette manufacturers to include a 
little more tobacco in the cigarettes, if 
they so wish, without paying a surtax 
as they do at the moment. This may 
mean that the unemployed will be able 
to cut down their expenses to some ex- 
tent on smoking — more take-home 
smoke, as it were, for the same pur- 
chase price. But it was ironic that on 
the same day as the government made 
it easier for us all to have a longer 
smoke the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion made a firm declaration that smok- 
ing cigarettes was a definite cause of 
lung cancer. 

The main feature if such a flat 
Budget can be said to have any main 
feature — was the determination to 
devalue the Canadian dollar. This de- 
valuation will make it easier for Cana- 
dian exports to find a market abroad. 
But, again, the industries which will 
benefit from this are the primary and 
extractive industries which represent 
large investments, a substantial amount 
of the total export trade, but employ 
relatively few people (except for sea- 
sonal labor). 

Now Fleming also maintained that 
the devalued dollar would decrease 
foreign capital inflow. This is difficult 
to understand. Even with a lower in- 
terest rate it would seem that the dis- 
count on the Canadian dollar would 
make the bond market very attractive 
to outside investors, though it is true 
that this particular manipulation will 
tend to keep Canadian, municipal and 
provincial borrowing inside the country. 





But, in this regard, Fleming also left 
unsaid how much more it will cost to 
service huge provincial and municipal 
bond issues already marketed in the 
United States. (The Metro Toronto 
finance commissioner computed the in- 
crease for Toronto at $200,000 per 
year.) 

All these technical arrangements are 
as baffling to the experts, apparently, 
as they are to the ordinary citizen. But 
if it seems difficult for the public to 
make its mind up about our exchange 
position, at least they find it is no more 
difficult than Fleming himself does. 

Just last March Fleming said: 

“Any attempt by the government 
artificially to lower the external price 
of the Canadian dollar would involve 
borrowing or raising by taxes very large 
sums of money with which to buy up 
foreign exchange. It might well be that 
the government could not reduce the 
inflow of funds sufficiently without im- 
posing direct controls on capital move- 
ments and then on the movement of 
goods. 

“Apart from the economic objections 
to such policies it would be a very 
difficult matter to work out effective 
technical means of control. Even then 
the controls would not be effective un- 
less the objective were one which com- 
manded the broad public support which 
is necessary for general compliance. 
In other words, we would be embark- 
ing upon a gigantic financial specula- 
tion with no assurance of success”. 

In less than sixteen months he has 
decided that the very opposite is true 
and he is backing his change of mind 
with one hundred million dollars of 
taxpayers’ money to assist in devaluing 
the dollar. 

This change of heart itself empha- 
sizes the lack of any creative economic 
thinking in Ottawa. Depreciation al- 
lowances, minor tariff reforms, inciden- 
tal tax incentives and massive manipu- 
lation of the money market are as out- 
moded and as useless for the present. 
economic difficulties in Canada as the; 
public works programs were this past! 
winter. We shall be faced with an even 
wider gap between jobs available and 
the skills ready to fill them if these 
budget provisions are used by manage- 
ment. 

And so it was an election Budget in 
a sense. For it can be used with telling 
effect by both right-and left-wing op- 
position parties whenever an election is 
finally called. The help to industry is 
at the price of enormous intervention 


by the government and the help to 


labor is completely negligible. Both 
right-wing free enterprisers and _ left- 
wing union leaders will play hob with 
the Torjes on this one. Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s ‘government never looked so 
vulnerable. 
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Office and plant: Problems of limited space, landscape, budget, and function are Retail Sales: Attractive and versatile Armco Buildings pull in the customers easily 
solved easily when you design and build with modern, versatile Armco Buildings. and give you big production-line savings that keep your initial investment down low. 


For industrial, commercial or institutional use—large or small—Armco can deliver the building 
you want straight from the-production line. The price tag will be much less, and the building will 
have all the warmth and attractiveness you’d get with any other construction method. Gain all the 
economies of the production line and get more for your dollar with an Armco Building. At the job 
site, Armco precision-made parts will go up quick and easy to save you even more time and money. 
And Armco, with the exclusive STEELOX ® Panel-Wall system, also offers financing at low cost. 
Check the Yellow Pages for your nearest Armco Dealer. Build with an Armco Building and save! 
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MANAGER OF ONE OF THE ROYAL BANK’S BRANCHES IN KINGSTON, JAMAICA, PICKS UP POINTERS ON THE ISLAND’S RUM-DISTILLING INDUSTRY 


In the islands of the Caribbean from the Bahamas down the right kind of business introduction, the wise course is 
to Trinidad, are numerous branches of the Royal Bank, to “‘ask the man who works there.”’ You can get in touch 
each a useful point of contact for the Canadian business- with him quite simply through the Royal Bank’s head 
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man. For business facts about the Caribbean area, and for office in Montreal or through your local branch. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Assets exceed 4 billion dollars 
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Big Brother and Business: 





Wellington, capital of New Zealand. Living is tuned to “the average man” 





, and the over-ambitious are considered deluded. 


New Zealand: Security Before Enterprise 


IT Is A FUNNY business doing business 
Down Under. 

It tends to be gentle and gentle- 
manly. 

If you want to make a small fortune 
—but not a large one—it can be 
pleasant. If you want speed and relent- 
less growth, it may be infuriating. 

You are rarely very private in 
private enterprise in New Zealand. 
Your principal client, competitor or 
partner, regulator or industrial rela- 
tions controller may well be the State. 


The “executive type”, the good 
businessman — the sharp, the shrewd, 
the mentally alert — is not necessarily 


admired in New Zealand. Here the 
drive for 75 years has been towards 
egalitarianism. Local folk-heroes all 


work with their hands or play 
football. 
For the Canadian businessman 


working Down Under, the greatest 
Oddity might be the omnipresent State 
activity. 

To start a business here in the first 
place you may need government per- 
mission. A gas dealer complained: “To 
shift a pump two feet, I gotta ask the 
Supreme Court!” But, in any licensed 
business, once the “authority” has ap- 
proved you, it may protect you from 
serious local competition for the rest 
of your days. 
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The State, through import licensing, 
may protect you, too, from foreign 
competition. The State will make your 
employees join a union and will make 
you, in turn, pay them according to a 
state-mediated wage agreement. 

State companies will be your most 
trying competitors in fire and life in- 
surance, mining, home financing, trans- 
port. When you set up intra-industry 
agreements, you must register them 
with the government. 

Economist J. B. Condliffe wrote of 
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Holyoake: More freedom for commerce. 


New Zealand: “There are few coun- 
tries where the view that a_business- 
man has a right to conduct his affairs 
in his own way has as little weight.” 

New Zealanders, with rather less 
reason than in more competitive 
economies, are suspicious of business- 
men. They have high demands of 
social justice and will “go to Govern- 
ment” with any grievance. This makes 
business even more cautious. 

I suggested to a Vauxhall dealer 
that the official price control and the 
desperate shortage of new cars must 
inevitably lead to under-the-counter 
payoffs. He denied it. 

“We can’t afford to be shady,” he 
asserted. “At the drop of a hat, people 
will complain to their member of Par- 
liament and, as we all rely on import 
licences, we cannot risk complaints.” 

This paternal welfare state spends 
some 25 per cent of the gross national 
product yet New Zealanders, the 
world’s greatest pragmatists, do not 
mistrust this activity. 

Government action in the past has 
guaranteed security; there has been 
little corruption; so New Zealanders, 
unlike North Americans, do not see 
central government as a bogey. In a 
country the size of Lake Ontario, with 
the population (2.4 million) of a size- 
able city, State activity still has the 




















comfortable feeling of “collective ac- 
tivity”. 

These New Zealanders will not 
tolerate unemployment so _ politicians, 
bent over backwards, dare not tackle 
the more serious current problem of 
over-employment (some 12'2 per cent). 
This morning’s New Zealand Herald 
had 44 columns of jobs available. A 
typical large factory offers a _ free 
kindergarten for children of working 
mothers, and a $15 bonus if you bring 
along a friend. 

Key to the New Zealand situation is 
the country’s dependence on imports 
(for 47 per cent of all goods in use) 
which, in turn, depend on _ primary 
produce exports. 

With world food prices dropping 
and Britain about to join the Common 
Market, New Zealand’s redoubtable 
standard of living (third only to the 
United States’ and Canada’s) is 
seriously threatened and the economy’s 
weakness and_ inflexibility exposed. 
Belatedly, secondary industry is being 
encouraged and a new respect for the 
businessman has to be nurtured. A 
government economist admitted: 

“Until recently, New Zealand could 
have been described as a living fossil 
— a survival from the past, just as 
the kiwi is a survival from an age gone 
by. She relied on international special- 
ization in a world where the economic 
doctrines once taught in England can- 
not apply.” 

The government now force-feeds 
manufacturing by guaranteeing, where 
necessary, the full N.Z. market to the 
man who can produce a previously- 
imported article of reasonable quality. 
Such state-endorsed monopolies do a 
better job than sceptical North Ameri- 
cans might suspect. The government 
keeps a measure of control over them 
with its allocation of import licences 
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Until recently country was described as a living fossil. 
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for necessary equipment and raw ma- 
terials. 

Such official encouragement will 
soon give the country its first oil re- 
finery, aluminum smelting and fabri- 
cating plants, and an iron and steel 
industry. Where private enterprise 
cannot tackle the whole job, the gov- 
ernment may even join in a partner- 
ship, offering sometimes the decisive 
attraction of public credit. 

New Zealanders live leisurely, and 
the businessmen must bow to this. 
These people are rich in the world’s 
most beautiful country, secure, by 
government decree, from womb to 
tomb, with endless chances to hunt, 
fish, garden and play. Justifiably per- 
haps, they are self-satisfied and rarely 
worry or hurry unduly. 

This can be frustrating. The aggres- 
sive manager of a textile mill which 
turns over $10-million a year told me 
angrily: “This country could do with 
a damned good injection of the North 
American approach. It might over- 
come our Sleepy Hollow attitude. If I 
could put one American in every sec- 
tion of my factory, I'd revolutionize 
iy 

“Provided,” he added sceptically, 
“the Americans didn’t slip in to our 
way of thinking.” 

He offered an anecdote. A year ago 
he bought local manufacturing rights 
to a type of Manhattan shirts. He im- 
ported machines and uses the same 
patterns and materials as are used in 
New York. So he decided to pay U.S. 
piece rates to his machinists. 

“Somehow,” he said despairingly, 
“the girls in New York can earn $90 
a week where my girls make only $45 
and say they cannot work any faster!” 

“The real trouble,” he submitted, “is 
that the average girl in our plant sub- 
consciously believes she is only worth 
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$45 a week. For example, she neither 
drives a car to work nor ever hopes 
to.” 

The labor shortage creates pressing 
problems. I just handled a publicity 
job in three media to find eight ap- 
prentices for a plastics plant which 
offers them free trips to Australia and 
a year’s retroactive pay on completion 
of their apprenticeship. 

An editorial recently pointed out 
these drawbacks to the labor short- 
age:— 

“The only way most firms can 
secure more labor,” it declared, “is by 
taking it from someone else. The 
situation drives up costs and prices in 
numerous ways. Management is pre- 
occupied with finding staff instead of 
increasing production; schedules are 
constantly upset; and frequent job- 
switching means that too high a pro- 
portion of the labor force is not 
properly trained or, indeed, efficiently 
employed.” 

“ .... drives up costs and prices 

. . ” The Consumer’s Price Index 
rose 62 per cent in the last six years. 

The answer is not simple. Rapid 
immigration is risky because capital 
formation (20 per cent as against Can- 
ada’s 30 per cent) is too slow to guar- 
antee a great many new New Zealand- 
ers the standard of housing and pay 
which this welfare state insists every- 
one is entitled to. 

North Americans, goaded by skilled 
advertising, work hard and want a 
lot. New Zealanders play hard, but 
work gently. Their week’s labor (40 
hours since 1936) merely fills the gap 
between energetic weekends. The over- 
ambitious here are considered deluded. 
Living is tuned to “the average man”, 
and there seem to be more of them 
here than anywhere else. 

Skilled labor is the most serious 
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. Government now force-feeds industry. 
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shortage. Egalitarianism has been taken 
so far that the average margin of pay- 
ment between skilled and unskilled is 
down to 15 per cent. Youngsters pour 
from the technical schools to earn a 
man’s wage on unskilled work at 16. 

Egalitarianism also stops the govern- 
ment offering top scientists and ad- 
ministrators top money so, educated at 
state expense, they flock overseas on 
graduation. If democracies must choose 
between emphasizing liberty or 
equality, New Zealand has firmly 
chosen equality at the price of con- 
siderable freedom of opportunity. 

Egalitarianism is accepted almost 
unquestionably: a fifth of the labor 
force, for example, is happy to work 
for the government which hinges their 
promotion to length of service rather 
than to ability and energy. 

The crises in the balance of pay- 
ments (the 1960 overseas deficit was 
$77 million) which justify the govern- 
ment’s protection of local manufactur- 
ing, are sometimes so severe that even 
industry’s quotas of essential raw ma- 
terials and machinery must be cut. 
Long-range planning, then, is hazard- 
ous. 

The business community which 
thought it had seen everything, met a 
new frustration this year when the 
government suddenly announced that 
1961’s import quotas would have to 
last to March next year. Special dis- 
pensations will be granted, of course, 
but the businessman will be involved 
again in further red tape and pleas to 
the judgment of civil servants. 

Odd situations arise, most spectacu- 
larly in the automobile business. New 
cars must sell at list price but second- 
hand cars can get what the market will 
bear — often considerably more than 
the original price. Unless you own 
overseas funds, there is an 18 months’ 
waiting list for a new car. 

A dealer asked me to import cars 
for myself and my wife using Cana- 
dian dollars. He would supply free 
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gas and maintenance for six months 
then buy the cars for $500 more than 
they had cost me. I think the whole 
offer may have been illegal and, 
H.M. Customs please note, I turned it 
down. 

Competition is not meaningful here. 
Deals and agreements are made be- 
tween New Zealand businessmen which 
would make an Anti-Truster pale. A 
new Restrictive Trade Practices Act has 
few teeth. Licensing Authorities merely 
legalize a let’s-be-nice-to-each-other ap- 
proach to competition. 

Two bus companies recently wanted 
permission to run in each other’s zones. 
In refusing the application, the 
licensing authority warned that com- 
petition between the two companies 
was becoming notorious and urged the 
companies to “encourage good rela- 
tionships between yourselves”! 

The speed of the New Zealand 
economy is regulated considerably by 


‘government activity. In housing alone 


last year, for example, the government 
spent over $150 million on its own 
low-rental schemes or in three per cent 
loans for private building. 

So in future it is mainly the govern- 
ment which must find a way to speed 
New Zealand industry. Reluctantly, it 
may have to follow the Australian ex- 
ample, which has (horrors!) already 
led to some unemployment over there. 

In 1950/51 both Australia and New 
Zealand imported some 4212 per cent 
of all goods available for use. Then 
Australia forced an industrial revolu- 
tion. Eight years later, the Australian 
figure was down to 28.7 per cent (c.f. 
Canada’s 30 per cent, the U.S.’ 13% 
per cent) while the New Zealand figure 
had climbed still further to 47 per cent. 

Reluctantly, leaders here begin to 
realize that, to speed up New Zealand 
industrial life, business in general has 
to become faster, rougher, tougher — 
more American. Even the leader of the 
last Labor Government admitted: 

“It is time to shift the emphasis 
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from security and stability — we shall 
take these broad aims for granted — 
and to direct our efforts towards 
growth.” 

Pressure selling, scoffed at in the 
past by New Zealanders, will also be 
needed. One planner suggested: “The 
next most important change in New 
Zealand is an acceleration of what is 
already happening — a development 
of the public’s own standards of what 
it wants.” 

In the meantime, there is little that 
even the most energetic businessmen 
can do to fight their way from the 
stifling cottonwool of apathy, ease and 
government omnipresence. A _ couple 
of years ago, two enterprising private 
airlines were finally allowed to compete 
on a few runs with the government’s 
National Airways Corporation — but 
they had to agree to always charge 
10 per cent more than does N.A.C. 
Last month, the first went into liquida- 
tion. 

Prime Minister Keith Holyoake’s 
new “conservative” government has 
promised to ease restriction in New 
Zealand, to promote more freedom 
and to breathe new vigor into com- 
merce. But he cannot do a lot. 

When he decided to eliminate com- 
pulsory unionism, employers warned 
him against upsetting the applecart. He 
wanted to eliminate import controls, 
but as overseas trade grew progres- 
sively worse, he found he couldn’t. 

New Zealanders now are not only 
resigned to accepting omnipresent 
government activity but even show an 
eagerness to accept the inevitable. Until 
a complete catastrophe hits overseas 
trade, life for both businessman and 
worker will probably continue to be 
much the same in these pleasant islands 
in the sun. 

A Canadian might find the way of 
doing business down here strange but 
he also might find it comfortable, 
secure, peaceful and even, . dare 
we say it? ... “civilized”? 
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Right-to- Work No Problem for Labor 


THE RIGHT TO WORK is an outwardly 
high-principled euphemism that threat- 
ens to become a major issue between 
U.S. labor and management. But in 
Canada, in one of the mysteries of 
post-war industrial relations, it is a dead 
duck. Yet the death of right-to-work in 
Canada may well serve to show labor 
where organized management next 
plans to attack. 

Promoters, envious of the massive 
funds that launch the many American 
right-to-work drives on often erratic 
courses, have found to their consider- 
able frustration that they haven't even 
been able to raise a small bubble in 
Canada. 

In fact. if it werent for anxious 
labor leaders who are just as baffled as 
the erstwhile promoters, few Canadians 
would even know the significance of the 
three words. And the labor probing is 
done provocatively enough to stir some 
flicker of reply, if there were really any 
interest in the proposal. 

The groups that would be providing 
the moral and, more important, the 
financial backing for a Canadian right- 
to-work venture have either indicated 
their disinterest or have backed away 
from the issue. 

e In British Columbia, where the 
checkoff of union dues for political 
purposes is banned, the Chamber of 
Commerce wants no part of right-to- 
work, even though it had such a reso- 
lutior, on its books only a year ago. 

@ The Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation swears it hasn’t even looked at 
any right-to-work proposals _ since 
January 1959 when its president made 
a briet radio speech on the subject. 
And, it hasn’t heard of anyone else 
taking a serious look in some time 
either. 

@ Various chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade still endorse the 
principle of right-to-work, but show no 
enthusiasm for promoting it into legis- 
lation. 

@ Even the promoters of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Rights and Free- 
doms, a Canadianized promotion of 
right-to-work that enjoyed a_ brief 
flurry in the news columns three years 
ago, haven’t been heard of in many 
months. Their last major appearance 
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was in a brief, impromptu and un- 
successful lobby during the delibera- 
tions of Ontario’s Select Committee on 
the Labor Relations Act back in 1957- 
58. 

The concept of right-to-work has 
made so little impression in Canada that 
even Newfoundland’s Premier Joseph 
Smallwood couldn’t see its value when 
he was in a life-and-death political 
struggle with Canadian labor. 

Yet in the United States, where right- 
to-work bounces up and down with 
yo-yo type of success, the movement 
is girding for a major comeback, thanks 
to record increases in members and 
revenues, most of it from ordinary 
folk. 

Right-to-work is basically a campaign 
to ban the closed shop or the union 
shop so that no worker will be denied 
employment because he refuses to join 
a union or pay dues to support it as a 
condition of employment. 

Or as former CMA president Ian 
F. McRae pictured it: 

“Right-to-work means that every 
Canadian should be free to join or not 
to join a trade union as he sees fit. It 
also means that he must be free to still 
hold his job when he has been expelled 
or suspended from the union. This is a 
fundamental human freedom, one which 
distinguishes the free man from the 
slave. It is on a par with freedom of 
worship, freedom to move from one 
part of the country to another, freedom 
to vote.” 

In the United States, 19 of the 50 
states have legislation in the form of 
constitutional amendments that ban col- 
lective agreements where a worker must 
join a union or pay union dues as a 
condition of employment. 

Most are in the southern United 
States, where unions are few and far 
between and where the CIO and its 
industrial unions are held in about the 
same regard as the freedom riders and 
Negro sit-in demonstrators. In fact all 
three are seen as further indications of 
the imminent disintegration of orderly 
society, where the boss is the boss and 
the worker really works. 

The movement has failed to capture 
a major industrial state save Indiana 
and even there a yearly fight erupts to 





try to have the proposal junked since 
it has not kept industry from leaving 
the state or improved labor relations. 

Right-to-work has cost such eminent 
politicians as former Sen. William 
Knowland of California, and ex-Sena- 
tor John W. Bricker of Ohio their 
political futures. In fact, Knowland 
hitched his presidential ambitions to 
right-to-work when he ran_ unsuccess- 
fully for Governor of California and 
found he was back publishing a news- 
paper. 

Politicians are therefore becoming in- 
creasingly wary of attaching themselves 
intimately to the cause since the de- 
bacle of 1958 when the movement and 
its fanatic supporters lost campaigns in 
five of six states and were blamed for 
the collapse of the Republican Party. 

Right-to-workers insist that they sup- 
port the right of every worker to join 
the union of his choice but feel it is 
a hamstringing of democratic rights to 
force a man to pay money to an 
organization he does not like in order 
to keep his job. Unfortunately, for the 
success of the movement, the workers 
whose rights are supposedly in jeopardy 
have been singularly disinterested in be- 
coming rank-and-filers in the right-to- 
work campaigns. 

The last major flurry over workers’ 
rights and freedoms in Canada came in 
1959 when the Chamber of Commerce 
asked the Federal Government for 
“prohibition of agreements that deny 
or terminate employment because of an 
individual not being or remaining a 
member of a specified trade union or 
not paying dues to a specified trade 
union.” 

The Canadian Labor Congress 
promptly informed the Government it 
would fight with all the power of its 
1,000,000 members any move to im- 
pose such a right-to-work law. It was 
backed by newspaper editorials that 
suggested closed shops (workers hired 
through the union hall) or union shops 
(belong to the union or pay dues) were 
a matter for the bargaining table, not 
for the legislative debates. 

In the deliberations preceding the 
introduction @f the present Ontario 
Labor Code, the right-to-workers have 
a brief appearance with three Chambers 
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of Commerce pressing for such legis- 
lation. The Ontario Chamber of Com- 
merce joined the Windsor and London 
chambers in a demand that workers be 
permitted to find and maintain jobs 
without union considerations. 

A fourth group, the Windsor Auto- 
mobile Parts Manufacturers, also op- 
posed compulsory unionism before the 
select committee. 

But the best that these groups could 
do was to influence the Ontario 
Government to provide a form of 
right-to-work, namely a provision in the 
labor law that forbids an employer 
from dismissing an employee because 
he has been expelled from a union for 
acting against it. 

Why the apathy towards right-to- 
work in Canada when we have union 
constitutions identical to those in the 
U.S.; the same closed and union shops; 
similar industries; similar management 
groups and similar thoughts on demo- 
cratic processes? 

“Frankly, you need examples of mal- 
treated workers to spur any enthusiasm 
toward a real effort on right-to-work,” 
noted Murray Cotterill, public relations 
director and political sage of Canada’s 
largest union, the United Steelworkers 
of America. “And there just aren’t 
any examples in Canada.” 

It is an open secret that industrial 
unions in Canada come up with special 
formulas in hundreds of union shops 
that permit workers with religious pre- 
judices or other well-documented be- 
liefs about union membership to main- 
tain their jobs. In many cases, the 
worker turns in his union dues, which 
are donated to charity and he thus 
fulfills his required obligation to sup- 
port the union with a clear conscience. 
However. much of the turmoil sur- 
rounding compulsory union dues comes 
from a church group, members of the 
Christian Reformed Church. ~ 

These people, Dutch immigrants, 
favor the denominational type of union 
found in Holland and vehemently ob- 
ject to belonging to Canadian or North 
America style unions. A current case 
has two of them, janitors in the 
Toronto suburb of Etobicoke school 
system, charging they have been 
threatened with loss of their jobs be- 
cause they will not join the National 
Union of Public Employees. 

But the group’s main invective has 
been hurled at construction unions 
which have successfully used the closed 
shop to bar them and their denomina- 
tional unions from building projects. 
The construction unions, operating in 
a field where the bulk of the labor is 
supplied from union hiring halls, have 
informed contractors that the Dutch 
group does not constitute a bona fide 
trade union and the international unions 
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will not work on the project. 

Protests against hiring practices and 
initiation fees of unions who operated 
their own hiring halls provided one of 
the initial successes of the right-to-work 
movement in the U.S. But, although 
an identical system operates in Canada, 
there have been few protests. 

However, the building trades feel 
they have the right and obligation to 
protect their members by refusing to 
have them work alongside men who 
refuse to contribute to the well-being 
of the union. 

“I have been in Virginia and other 
southern states,” pointed out Charles 
W. Irvine, Canadian vice-president of 
the Plasterers and Cement Masons 
Union and the leader of two successful 
immigrant workers strikes in the 
Toronto area. “Those states have right- 
to-work laws because the men will not 
fight them. All they have to do to break 
up any right-to-work program is to 
refuse to work with non-union men. 
That would end the whole issue right 
there and then because the contractors 
know that the skilled men are in the 
union and not out trying to undercut 
another man.” 

M. H. (Mike) Nicols, president of 
the Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Building Trades Unions, has warned 
that Governments can pass laws pro- 
tecting men who refuse to join unions 
but there is no law that can make 
another man work beside him. 

The problem of the “free rider” is 
at the crux of the entire right-to-work 
question, despite the verbiage about 
the inherent right to work where one 
pleases and to join or not to join. 

Obviously it would be unfair for a 
large minority to sit back and refuse to 
contribute to the union and receive 
the same benefits as those who willingly 
pay their dues. Mr. Justice Ivan Rand 
evolved the formula that bears his 
name to cover the situation, namely 
workers must pay dues to support the 
organization that protects them and the 
choice of belonging to the group is left 
to the individual conscience. 

Business observers feel, however, that 
B.C.’s blunt rejection of right-to-work 
will not become a trend among manage- 
ment groups, since many passiOnately 
believe that workers have the right not 
to join a union. 

But they also feel the sympathy to- 
ward right-to-work will remain low- 
keyed for many years because it no 
longer fits in with the new image of 
management. 

“For years, they were trying to pro- 
mote right-to-work and found out that 
it was identified with union busting,” 
explained one. “No prominent manage- 
ment group wants the image today of 
being a union buster or being identified 





as anti-labor, even if it is.” 


However, this is only part of the 
answer to the riddle surrounding the 
failure of the movement in Canada. 
Some labor leaders feel that coilective 
bargaining is now handled by profes- 
sional concerns who do not want the 
bargaining process destroyed because it 
has become their livelihood. 

“Obviously, they are not enthusiastic 
about a concept that would destroy the 
collective bargaining process, a meeting 
of equals,” commented one labor of- 
ficial. “And right-to-work legislation 
not only would destroy the balance but 
it has the reputation of working against 
the wrong people.” 

Senior labor official, David Archer, 
president of the Ontario Federation of 
Labor, concedes that no one knows the 
status of the right-to-work movement 
in Canada except the sponsors and, like 
their counterparts in the U.S., they pre- 
fer to remain anonymous. 


“Perhaps they prefer to remain ano- 
nymous because they recognize the 
hypocrisy of their position and let 
front men do their work. They call 
themselves industrial relations consul- 
tants and they profess to assist manage- 
ment with his industrial relations prob- 
lems. 

“They are the modern counterpart 
of the finks and Pinkertons of the 
late 19th Century and the only dif- 
ference between them is that the goons 
and finks of the past were honest and 
forthright and made no bones that 
their business was to bust unions and 
that ability was the commodity they 
had for hire.” 

The failure to launch a right-to-work 
campaign is even more mysterious be- 
cause three years agO management 
spokesmen were claiming that 80 per 
cent of Canadians (according to a poll) 
heartily endorse right-to-work. The 
question asked was: “Do you believe 
that you, as a worker, should be able to 
work for anybody you wish who is 
willing to hire you, whether or not you 
belong to a union?” 

However, there is a feeling that the 
energy and money that might have 
been expanded on right-to-work has 
been saved for an all-out campaign to 
bar the checkoff of union dues to trade 
unions contributing to political parties. 

BC has already banned the checkoft 
of dues where unions donate to political 
parties; Ontario, Manitoba and Quebec 
Cabinet officials have fired broadsides 
or veiled warnings about possible legis- 
lation unless the practice ceases. For 
obvious reasons the cutting-off of union 
funds to the fledgling New Party 
would bring more immediate results 
than the economic rights and freedoms 
campaign. 











































































Who Is Dragging His Feet: 





Europe Thinks the U.S. Old-Fashioned 


YOUR ABSENTEE NEW YORK corres- 
pondent has, for some weeks now, 
been astonishing himself in Europe. 
Drawn to Spain by visions of impend- 
ing political developments he managed 
to put himself in as much of a back 
water as it was possible to be in while 
the dismal events in Montgomery and 
in Algeria took place. 

Yet there was something to be learn- 
ed even there, in a small Spanish town 
where nothing much seemed to be 
going on. Hanging about waiting for 
interviews with one of the leaders of 
the French settlers in Algeria, who is, 
like the majority of those million 
‘““Frenchmen”, not French at all but 
Spanish (most of the colons are either 
that or Italian), left plenty of time for 
looking into shops and for talking to 
people in cafes. 

What became evident in the course 
of a few days was that in the past two 
years Spain had made immense strides 
forward. There were indications on 
every side that the economy was in 
process of being transformed, that 
people were getting more money and 
that there were more goods for them to 
buy with it. The standard of life was 
beginning to rise with a startling rapi- 
dity. 

When your correspondent moved on 
to France he received convincing proofs 
that what the Spaniards had told him 
was indeed true: “What’s going on has 
nothing to do with American support 
for our economy, and even less with 
any efforts made by our government. 
We're being drawn upwards by the 
success of Europe: it’s impossible to 
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resist. You'll see when you go to 
France.” 

France was indeed a revelation. The 
news from France, interpreted in the 
light of trans-Atlantic obsessions, had 
created an impression of desperate 
crisis. But, on the ground, it became 
apparent that the rebellion of the 
generals was a crisis for the army and 
not for France. The putsch failed be- 
cause the mass of civilians in the army 
had a solid sense of the well-being and 
prosperity of France on its present 
course, and did not want that course 
changed. 

Visits to such provincial towns as 
Perpignan, Montpelier, Aix, Grenoble, 
Lyons and Tours, showed why. The 
goods are there, the number of new 
building and creative projects under 
way is staggering, the prices are as 
high or higher than American prices, 
and the money is available to pay them. 

French provincial life has been trans- 
formed and its characteristics are now 
Vitality and enterprise. Your corres- 
pondent met a number of young busi- 
nessmen and their wives and he was 
fascinated and delighted by their en- 
thusiastic confidence in the future. The 
old, close-fisted, closed French life has 
gone for good, and something open, 
confident, and adventurous has replaced 
If. 

The bourgeois have had the best of 
it so far, but the benefits are already 
being felt at the lower levels and are 
likely to be fully felt there in the next 
two years. It was interesting to find, at 
Goult in the Vaucluse, that a road- 
repair worker of Italian immigrant ori- 
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gin had a modernised kitchen, which 
showed that at his salary level he could 
afford all the appliances which an 
American family would have, and that 
some of them gave an impression of 
superior quality and design. 

This, to a visitor from across the 
Atlantic though naturally enough not 
to Europeans, is the most disturbing 
aspect of Europe’s revival. It is not 
merely that the supply of consumer 
goods in the European market ap- 
proaches the American level of abun- 
dance and availability, but that the 
goods are in themselves superior in 
craftsmanship and design even when 
mass-produced. 

Italy, France, and above all Ger- 
many, are beating America at its own 
game on the technical level. More than 
that, however, the combination of eco- 
nomic planning with real freedom of 
enterprise in assigned spheres of effort, 
which is the characteristic pattern of 
Europe’s new phase of development, 
pays off astoundingly well in the gen- 
eral sense and the picture in terms of 
individual spending power, efficiency, 
growth rates, and steadily increasing 
productivity is uniformly good. 

England, which was once scared of 
involvement in the European com- 
munity for fear of reducing its stand- 
ard of life, is now lagging behind in 
rate of development and, unless it 
reverses its original catastrophic de- 
cision, will find itself relatively im- 
poverished in relation to its continental 
neighbors within a few years. 

In Paris an economist who had left 
the academic world five years ago for 
the riskier but considerably more re- 
warding one of market analysis and 
production planning put the thing in 
the plainest terms. “You Americans,” 
he said, “don’t realise how we are suc- 
ceeding with this common market. It 
really works. 

“After 1965 Europe will be richer 
than America. Our workers will be 
earning more, and they will be getting 
more for their money. American ideas 
are not only obsolete in politics, they 
are obsolete in industry as well. Ameri- 
can business doesn’t realise that  in- 
dustry has sowed its wild oats, that now 
it has to settle down to marriage with 
society.” 

The last phrase has the irritating 


New housing developments rise behind 
old in provincial town of Bordeaux. 
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Parisians regard Kennedy as ornamental rather than useful figure. 


quality of many things which can be 
said in French with an effect of signi- 
ficance, but which don’t seem to mean 
very much in translation. Yet there is 
still the element of truth in the idea. 
Paris beflagged itself with Belgian flags 
for the king of the Belgians, and then, a 
few days later, beflagged itself anew for 
President Kennedy. 

The Parisians had much the same 
reaction to both personalities, treating 
them as ornamental rather than useful 
figures. It upset American newspaper- 
men from the United States to see how 
much indifference the visit revealed 
and James Reston spoke up for them 
in a powerful piece in The New York 
Times in which he rebuked Europeans 
for their ignorant failure to realise that 
only the United States stood between 
them and an immediate engulfment by 
Russia. 

The Europeans feel the boot is on the 
other foot. Their feeling is that the 
lessons of 1940-61 are that military 
conquests are futile and that countries 
cannot be occupied without the con- 
sent of the governed. India, Algeria, 
the Congo, and even South Africa, all 
tell the same story. 

For Europe the lesson has been in 
particular that the pre-condition for 
Communist take-over has been disaster 
or disintegration and the establishment 
of conditions in which Communism of- 
fers obvious advantages as a solution to 
social problems. Before World War II 
the Communist countries in Europe 
were miserable, wretched, and uncer- 
tain. After the War Communism ar- 
rived with the aspect, for the majority 
of the population, of a workable alter- 
native to an intolerable situation. 

The Europeans believe that the pros- 
perity of Europe is a far more effective 
defence against Communism than any 
bomb or rocket. They do not believe 
in military solutions to political and 
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social problems. They believe that 
American absorption with the concept 
of the cold war and with military prep- 
arations is a mask for intellectual 
bankruptcy. They were singularly un- 
impressed when President Kennedy de- 
clared that American survival depended 
on the arrival of some poor fellow on 
the surface of the moon. 


“It’s all much simpler than that,” 
the young economist said in his airy 
and doctrinaire way. “You remain both 
feet firmly on the ground and you 
look at your society. What doesn’t work 
you change, and what works you try to 
improve. We aren’t in a race to the 
moon, or in a competition of arma- 
ments, we are in a competition of social 
organisations. What works will survive. 


“When a society produces young men 
who hope and middle-aged men who 
believe in what they are doing, and 
makes it possible not to be afraid of 
illness and age, it will be strong. We 
are en route for all that. We believe we 
are seriously occupied. We believe all 
this talk of the moon and war is 
frivolity.” 

He grimaced, and shrugged his 
shoulders. “Everything has changed in 
the last ten years. Even Russia. Only 
America has remained the same. There 
is a seriously penalty to be paid for 
that; it would have been unthinkable 
to say this even five years ago, but 
what America says and does becomes, 
for Europe, less and less important.” 


This staggering statement appears to 
be true, and the visitor to the new 
Europe is forced to face it on every 
hand. Western Europe has found its 
means of withstanding Communist at- 
tack, and its solution to the problem 
makes the official “struggle and crisis” 
doctrine of the United States seem 
puerile in the extreme. 


The time has come for drastic social 


revision in the United States, not for 
anything simple in the way of sending 
a college man to the moon to say it !s 
just great up there, but for the finai 
solution of the problem of state’s rights, 
the establishment of effective central 
government with power to define social 
goals and to achieve them. Survival 
depends on the ability to keep step 
with creative social evolution through- 
out the world, and on good, responsible 
government with coherent aims. 


The humiliating fiasco of federal 
inadequacy in Alabama and Mississippi 
was symptomatic of the situation. Few 
Americans realise that their political 
organisation is the oldest surviving 
political system in the world, and a 
unique survival of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury social mechanism. 


All Americans smile indulgently on 
the supporters of monarchy as believers 
in an outworn conception of the State 
and look on-kings and queens as quaint 
reminders of a vanished order. They 
are so hypnotised by the mythology of 
their own social youth and social dyna- 
mism as to really believe in it. By a nice 
satirical twist of circumstances Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s visit to Paris took place 
just after the visit of the King of the 
Belgians, a young man whose throne, 
ana whose country itself, came into 
existence when the Constitution of the 
United States was already nearly fifty 
years old. 


The truth, which become evident in 
the atmosphere of an economically vital 
and socially revolutionary Europe, is 
that the United States is in the grip of 
a paralysis of institutional development 
which fosters intellectual stagnation. 
The greatest threat to America is not 
Communism, or Russian national 
strength, but its own obsolete federal 
system and constitution — barriers be- 
tween it and the modern world. 




















The People and Their Schools: 





Disagreement Is a Poor Guide to Policy 


THE GREAT DEBATE over the state of 
public education on this continent ap- 
pears now to have reached something 
of an impasse. Both the educationists 
and their critics have become so 
fraught with emotion that there is little 
likelihood of them ever resolving their 
differences rationally or of plotting an 
acceptable future course for our 
schools. 

Accordingly, it seems inevitable that, 
rather than the educators or their 
critics, it will be the people who will 
be called upon to settle the dispute and 
to establish policies for the guidance 
of our systems of public education. 

But what do people really think 
about education? Is there, beneath the 
noisy controversy, anything like a 
general public philosophy of educa- 
tion? Or is it possible that, among 
citizens in general, there is as much 
basic disagreement as there is between 
the so-called experts and their critics? 

Intrigued with these questions and 
anxious to anticipate the future course 
of public education, a number of re- 
searchers at the University of Chicago 
recently conducted an extensive survey 
of popular sentiment in Canada and 
the United States with respect to cer- 
tain basic educational issues. 

The investigation had three major 
objectives: first, to discover exactly 
what educators and educational policy- 
makers on this continent considered to 
be the essential components of public 
schooling; second, to determine the ex- 
tent to which citizens in general re- 
garded these components as appro- 
priate or important aspects of the 
school’s job; and finally, to discover 
why and in what respects people dif- 
fered in their basic educational view- 
points. 

The first objective — namely, iden- 
tifying the various aspects of the 
school’s task as prescribed by educa- 
tional policy-makers — was realized 
through a careful and thorough sifting 
of hundreds of educational policy 
statements, both current and past. 

The writings of educational leaders, 
the stated philosophies of school sys- 
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tems. and the reports of numerous 
citizens’ and educators’ study commit- 
tees were synthesized into an all-em- 
bracing statement of the purposes of 
education. In essence, this framework 
reflected the convictions of thousands 
of individuals who presumably were or 
are influential in educational matters. 

The statement, so developed, in- 
cluded sixteen major purposes that 
schools might adopt. 

Four of these dealt with discrete 
aspects of intellectual and academic 
pursuits; four related to skill in getting 
along with people in informal groups 
and in society; four were concerned 
with the development of the individual, 
physically, emotionally, morally, and 
aesthetically, and four had to do with 
preparing students for definite aspects 
of practical adult living. 

After a series of interviews, the re- 
searchers concluded that this summa- 
tion did, in fact, make provision for all 
the functions anyone might wish to see 
the schools perform. 

Determining the extent to which 
citizens regarded these functions as im- 
portant aspects of the school’s job — 
the second purpose of the enquiry — 
was achieved in two ways: first, by 
interviewing a carefully selected sample 
of about two hundred citizens; and 
second, by administering to a larger 
sample of about ten thousand citizens 
a simple opinion-gathering device 
known as the 7.P.E. Opinionnaire. 

The purpose of the opinionnaire was 
to determine what a large number of 
people thought. The purpose of the 
interviews was to find out why they 
thought as they did. 

The first general conclusion drawn 
from the findings was that there is, 
among Canadians — as among Ameri- 
cans — pitifully little agreement as to 
the exact purposes of publicly sup- 
ported education in society, and there 
is correspondingly little agreement as 
to whether or not our schools are, in 
fact, performing their intended func- 
tion. 

It was generally concluded that 
there is no such thing as a distinctively 





Canadian viewpoint toward education, 
and indeed, there is no such thing as a 
basic philosophy undergirding our sys- 
tems of public schools. 

But that observation is of a very 
general and preliminary order. It needs 
to be assessed in the light of more 
specific findings. For in some matters 
there was a rather high degree of una- 
nimity among respondents. The view of 
most Canadians, for example, was that 
schools should concentrate first upon 
the intellectual aspects of education. 

The all-important outcomes of pub- 
lic schooling, according to most people, 
are: first, a mastery of the three R’s — 
the tools for acquiring knowledge; 
second, a respect for intellectual pur- 
suits a desire to continue learning; 
and third, the habit of intellectual and 
creative problem-solving — applying 
factual knowledge, with imagination, to 
perplexing issues. 

Conversely, the average Canadian 
does not expect the school to spend 
much of its time and energy on such 
items as consumer education, home- 
and-family living, or the preparation of 
students for specific aspects of prac- 
tical adult living. 

Most respondents were of the 
opinion that the school should give 
some attention to such matters as civic, 
social, and moral training. But most 
people appeared rather convinced that 
these aspects of education should not 
become primary responsibilities of the 
school. 

Rather, it was suggested, the school 
might attempt, quite incidentally, . to 
provide an atmosphere conducive to 
healthy development of students in 
these respects without permitting them 
to take precedence over the primary 
function — namely, developing to the 
fullest the intellectual capacities of in- 
dividuals. 

The final objective — ascertaining 
how people differed in their major edu- 
cational views —— was realized through 
statistical tests of the differences in re- 
sponses to the opinionnaire and through 
follow-up interviews. As indicated, the 
differences were considerable. 
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There were, for example, marked 
differences between the educational 
philosophies of people in Canada and 
the United States. Canadians appeared 
to believe, in contrast to Americans, 
that the public school should serve the 
individual rather than society. For 
Canadians,.on the one hand, placed 
much greater emphasis than Americans 
on scholarly attitudes, creative skills, 
aesthetic tastes, and morality as out- 
comes of schooling. 

Americans, on the other hand, would 
emphasize physical training, patriotism, 
citizenship, social skills, and family 
living much more than would Cana- 
dians. The Canadian preferences seem 
attributable to a value orientation em- 
phasizing the perfection of the in- 
dividual; the American attitude reflects 
a greater concern for society. 

It is interesting to note, too, that 
Canadians regarded international un- 
derstanding to be more important, as 
an aspect of education, than did 
Americans. Canada, as a member of 
the British Commonwealth, maintains 
more formal associations with other 
parts of the world than does the United 
States. 

All the Canadians “belongirgness” is 
not centred in his own couniry. This 
may well explain that fact that the 
Canadian attached greater importance 
to education for world citizenship and 
less to patriotism than did his Ameri- 
can counterpart. 

The Canadian’s high regard for in- 
tellectual and cultural pursuits may in 
part be explained by past conditions. 
In Canada, mass communication media 
— the easy, popular way to informa- 
tion, culture and leisure pursuits — 
are not yet as much a part of everyday 
living as they are in the United States. 
Perhaps Canadians still feel some effort 
is required for their information, their 
culture and their leisure-time  enter- 
tainment. 

As implied, however, there was a 
great deal of ambiguity in educational 
viewpoint even among Canadians. The 
findings of the Canadian survey in- 
dicated that the educational convictions 
of respondents varied markedly with 
such factors as age, sex, religion, ethnic 
origin, socio-economic status and occu- 
pation. 

Citizens at the lower levels of the 
occupational and socio-economic scales 
expressed a strong desire that the 
schools do more than they now do in 
the way of specific job training, in 
teaching students the value of getting 
along with one another, and in promot- 
ing proper moral conduct. 

Respondents in the upper occupa- 
tional and socio-economic — brackets 
wanted more attention to cultural 
and intellectual pursuits. The former 


seemed to want a system of public 
schooling which would be preparatory 
to adult life; the latter appeared to 
favor a more general and a more 
humanistic public school education. 

Comparisons between the views of 
educators as a whole and non-educa- 
tors as a whole were rather startling in 
lights of the present clamor for “fewer 
frills” and “more for the mind” in our 
schools. Without exception, the tasks 
which the average citizen would em- 
phasize more than would the average 
educator were non-academic in nature 
— specifically, home and family living, 
consumer education, job training and 
vocational guidance. 

These findings lead one to believe 
that the vocal critics of today’s schools 
are not at all representative of the 
public as a whole. Whereas the vocal 
critics appear to be clamoring for 
greater attention to the intellectual as- 
pects of education, the general public 
seems to be more concerned that the 
school not lose sight of its function 
with respect to the preparation of 
students for the practicalities of adult 
life. 

Accordingly it would seem that the 
important conflict over education is 
not, as most people believe, a contro- 
versy between the schoolman and the 
people. Rather it is a matter of funda- 
mental differences in the values of sub- 
groups of citizens. The intellectuals are 
critical of an apparent lack of. intel- 
lectualism and culture in today’s 
schools; but the average citizen ap- 
parently would prefer to see the school 
more practical ahd, in fact, less cul- 
tural than it now is. 

Teachers and other professional edu- 
cators stand more or less between these 
two conflicting points of view. As the 
implementors of our public educational 
policies, they are caught in a dilemma 
which they cannot possibly resolve. 

In summary, and in answer to their 
original questions, the researchers were 
forced to conclude: first, that there is 
not, either in Canada or the United 
States, a general philosophy of educa- 
tion that earns the support of a signifi- 
cant majority of the people; second, 
that there is, however, a growing con- 
viction among people that schools 
should be more concerned than they 
now are with intellectual and academic 
pursuits; and third, that regarding mat- 
ters other than intellectual pursuits, the 
views of people vary considerably ac- 
cording to the particular subgroups of 
society to which they belong. 

As one considers these differences 
of popular educational viewpoint in the 
light of the continuing dispute between 
the so-called experts and their critics, 
one cannot but wonder — _ whither 
public education in the years ahead? 
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Native population is still tied to Stone A 
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justralia’s Colonial Problem: 





WHEN [| ARRIVED in New Guinea a 
tew weeks ago the conversational buzz 

Europeans at Port Moresby 
t centred on an act of cannibal- 
sm detected in the hills two davs be- 
tore. While I was listening to the de- 
ails. a native who that morning in 
Rabaul had been sentenced to life im- 
orisonment for raping a white woman. 
vas led in handcuffs from an aircraft. 


by Harry E. Mercer 


So even at that early stage I could 
not help but begin doubting claims that 
New Guinea should soon be granted 
self government and that the island is 
relatively devoid of serious racial tric- 
tion 

Indeed, during the days that fol- 
owed I felt that much of what I saw 
and heard somewhat reftected con- 
ditions in the Congo before the Bel- 
gians got out. The New Guinea drama 
includes in its cast some of the “actors” 
who performed in the Congo and are 
still performing to world audiences in 
other parts of Africa. 

[hese are: the wicked imperialists 
(this time Australia and Holland); the 
Communists with Khrushchov as their 
champion; the Afro-Asian bloc of the 
UN: and of late, although as yet in 
barely audible voices, the New Guinea 
natives themselves. 

Something new in the New Guinea 
drama, however, is the role being 
played by Indonesia. 

Each of these groups is motivated 
differently. The several procedures de- 
manded for a solution of the problem 
are therefore beginning to add up to 
a dangerous stalemate. Indonesia, for 
instance, claims West Irian (Dutch 
New Guinea) on the grounds that it is 
geographically and racially a _ close 
relative. 

This is nonsense. 


vce culture makine it difficult to introduce civilizing influences. 


Native family walk on the Kokoda Trail. New Guineans are 
not ready for self-government, will not be for many years. 


New Guinea: Struggle from the Stone Age 
CU CU 


New Guinea natives are Melanesian 
(Pacific Negroes) and are no more 
racially related to Indonesians than 
they are to the Dutch. By almost any 
scientific standard — ethnological, lin- 
guistic, botanical, zoological, geological 
— New Guinea does not belong to the 
Indonesian archipelago. 

Furthermore, if Melanesians are 
members of the Indonesian tamily, why 
s Australian-administered New Guinea 
not also claimed? And why, if it is so 
unbearable that Indonesians be ruled 
by others, are the British permitted to 
remain in Borneo and the Portuguese 
in Timor? 

President Soekarno claims West 
New Guineans are impatiently eager 
for liberation from the Dutch in order 
to join Indonesia. In fact, the great 
majority of these people think nothing 
ot the kind—they are mostly illiterates 
who have no conception ot what ts 
going on. 

The tew educated natives who do 
know have repeatedly stated that, al- 
though they desire eventual indepen- 
dence, they have no wish whatsoever 
of becoming Indonesians. 

Clearly, President Soekarno and his 
strong-man Minister for Defence, 
General Nasution, are playing a politi- 
cal game far older than and, in this 
trouble-weary world, even more tire- 
some than colonialism. They are using 
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deep local hatred of the Dutch as a 
scapegoat to divert attention from the 
chronic problems they seem incapable 
ot solving in Indonesia itself. 

The Communists’ reason for de- 
manding that Europeans get out of 
New Guinea is even more obvious. By 
pointing the finger at “imperialist 
reactionaries” everywhere they hope to 
win emerging nations in Asia and 
Africa to their side. But if imperialism 
can be defined as a foreign power con- 
trolling the destinies of subject peoples, 
Russia is today the greatest imperialist 
ot all. 

Afro-Asian demands in the United 
Nations that the New Guinea Euro- 
pean Administrations be quickly ex- 
pelled, on the other hand, come from 
the heart. And that is their chief weak- 
ness. 

My dominant impression after only 
a tew days in New Guinea was that 
if the Australians and Dutch leave 
soon, chaos would result. Natives there 
respect and fear Europeans, but almost 
all of the countless tribes would rather 
fight than co-operate with any other 
tribe. New Guineans are simply not 
ready for self government and will not 
be for many years to come. 

Backwardness. prevails in New 
Guinea after more than a century of 
association with Europeans for two 
reasons: 

® Until fierce, world-wide denun- 
ciation of colonialism began a_ few 
years ago, the two New Guinea Ad- 
ministrations (and particularly the 
Dutch) had done little to educate the 
natives. 

® Topographically the island is one 
of the most rugged areas on earth. 
Conditions that bound the indigenous 
population to Stone Age cultures still 
make it supremely difficult to introduce 
civilizing influences. 

You need to see this fantastic land 
before the difficulties it imposes on 
daily life can be comprehended. New 
Guinea is divided north from south 
throughout its entire length by a mas- 
sive mountain range, where individual 
peaks tower beyond 16,000 feet and 
dozens exceed 12,000 feet. 

For most part the jagged peaks and 
knife-edge ridges are separated by deep, 
jungle-choked ravines. Fog, cloud and 
rain storms constantly and unpredict- 
ably sweep across this rugged wilder- 
ness. 

From the air you see a few widely- 
scattered native villages in tiny jungle 
clearings, small cultivations of cocoa, 
coffee and tobacco and air strips 
scratched out of mountainsides. For 
those who live in these areas, the 
aeroplane is as much a part of daily 
life as the 8.30 bus is to city dwellers. 
Except for a few narrow coastal strips. 
tO go anywhere or get supplies in, you 
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must rely on the air service. 

Because of this environment, New 
Guineans are a people separated into 
a thousand fragmentary groups, who 
speak 500 mutually incomprehensible 
languages and adhere to as many mu- 
tually incompatible tribal customs and 
beliefs. In many isolated areas they are 
still a people almost constantly at war 
with one another, who from time to 
time are interrupted enjoying a can- 
nibalistic feast by patrol officers. 

Fear of international scorn, of 
course, chiefly motivated current fran- 
tic attempts of Canberra and The 
Hague to prepare the natives for inde- 
pendence. Considering the incredibly 
difficult conditions under which both 
New Guinea Administrations are work- 
ing, their achievements so far are not 
inconsiderable. 

But these colonial powers are not 
tackling the problem in quite the same 
way. It is interesting to compare their 
policies and progress. 

From the point of view of a respon- 
sible power wishing to rid itself of a 
colony, political and economic develop- 





ment and education should proceed 
hand-in-hand, so that independence is 
ultimately achieved by a _ reasonably 
prosperous and educated electorate. 

This is more or less the trend in 
Papua-New Guinea (Australian). But 
in the case of Netherlands New Guinea 
this preferred developmental trinity is 
being thrown out of balance by the 
pressure of Indonesia’s claim to the ter- 
ritory. 

Holland decided her only answer to 
threats from Djakarta was to set about 
establishing an independent Papuan 
State as quickly as possible. This has 
resulted in a rash sacrifice of economic 
development and general education to 
political education and development. 

Following the recent elections in 
each territory, the Netherlands New 
Guinea Council now has 16 elected 
native members, while the Legislative 
Council of Papua-New Guinea has 


only six. Because of past emphasis on 
political education, Netherlands New 
Guinea can therefore boast of a far 
larger body of politically educated 
native elite. 

Moreover, natives are not elected to 
the Papua-New Guinea Council by 
direct popular vote, but by electoral 
colleges comprising representatives of 
native local government councils and 
declared electoral groups of advanced 
natives. Across the border, all Nether- 
lands New Guinea electors, both Papuan 
and Dutch, vote for the same can- 
didates. 

But although the educated native 
elite in Netherlands New Guinea at 
present outnumbers that in Papua-New 
Guinea, for every Netherlands New 
Guinea native at each level of achieve- 
ment below this, there are about 20 in 
the Australian-administered section of 
the island. 

(New Guinea’s 350,000 square miles 
is roughly divided equally between the 
two administrations. The Papua-New 
Guinea population of about 1,750,000 
is slightly more than two-thirds the 


total. ) 

Yet Papua-New Guinea has five 
times more natives at school than Neth- 
erlands New Guinea; six times the 
number of airfields; 22 times the road 
mileage; four times the number ot 
native cCO-Operative societies; and has 
27 local government councils, against 
one in Netherlands New Guinea. 

Economically, Papua-New Guinea is 
far the more advanced of the two, with 
annual exports earning $35 million 
compared to Netherlands New Guinea’s 
$8 million. 

An outstanding basic difference be- 
tween the policies of the two adminis- 
trations, then, is that while the Dutch 
are trying to prepare a select few for 
the responsibilities of self government, 
the Australians are at once endeavor- 
ing to advance, as far as possible, the 
great mass of the population economic- 
ally, politically and educationally. 
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key supplier of ever-wider horizons in communications 


Your familiar telephone is only a part of a communica- 
tions network that carries any thought in almost any form, 
almost anywhere — a complete communications system. 
Over the network go not only your voice but handwritten 
and typewritten messages, photographs, TV programs. 
Through it you can speak, write, see and control, instantly 
and accurately, across the street, across the continent 


_ or around the world. 


| This network is at your command... for everything from 


the simplest Teletype to the most complex installation for 
data transmission. Soon your telephone company will be 


. able to supply you with DATA-PHONE, an excitingly new 


and flexible service concept which enables business 
machines to “talk” to each other over regular telephone 
lines. DATA-PHONE is just one more in a continuing 
series of communication advances that can help you to 


i speed up and streamline most of the operations that 


involve modern record controls used in business. 


For information on how you can put the telephone net- 
work to work for you in new and greater ways, simply call 
your telephone company's business office. A skilled, 


trained communications consultant will analyse and 
recommend on your needs without obligation. 





» TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Supplying ever-wider horizons in communications... 


TRANS-CANADA {\ 


Canada's ten provinces are linked through the facilities of the eight major 
Canadian telephone companies, providing the only complete nationwide 
telecommunications network for every communications need and con- 
necting with telephone companies throughout the continent and abroad. 


The Avalon Telephone Company, Limited — Maritime Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, Limited — The New Brunswick Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited — The Bell Telephone Company ¢f Canada — Manitoba 
Telephone System— Saskatchewan Government Telephones— Alberta 
Government Telephones — British Columbia Telephone Company. 
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When a native in Australian New 
Guinea reaches Ninth Grade he is en- 
ticed to become a teacher in order to 
turn out more Ninth Graders, rather 
than to attain a higher education him- 
self. 

These divergent policies have already 
created an attitude which is sharply dif- 
ferent in the two areas — that towards 
racial discrimination. 

Racial discrimination in Papua-New 
Guinea and the comparative lack of it 
in Netherlands New Guinea is certain 
to become a key factor in the future 
destinies of the two New Guineas. 


The Dutch regard educated natives 
as adults and treat them as such. With 
very few exceptions, from administra- 
tors down to bartenders, the Aus- 
tralians treat all New Guineans as if 
they were children to be _ protected 
from themselves. 


It embarrassed the Australian dele- 
gation when, prior to the opening of 
the new Netherlands New Guinea 
Council in Hollandia, Governor Plat- 
teel also invited Papuan-New Guinea 
natives who accompanied them to a 
formal reception. Natives in the Dutch 
territory are permitted to drink and, if 
they have acquired a certain eligibility, 
are treated as social equals. 

Natives in the Australian territory 
are not permitted to drink and even 
when educated they respond dociiely 
to what they think are the wishes of 
their Australian Tabuaa (Master). 


When a Netherlands New Guinea 
native is capable of doing a job he is 
paid wages equal to those gained by 
his European working mates. In Papua- 
New Guinea, where even the lowliest 
Tabuaa clerk is paid $60 a week, the 
native basic wage is about $7 a week. 
A native driver-boy in private employ- 
ment may get $13, a Government clerk 
$25, a teacher $30. 

This discrimination is based on eco- 
nomic factors, not racial. It is Govern- 
ment policy in the Australian territory 
that the incomes of all indigenes must 
be based on the New Guinea economy 
and not on the Australian, as European 
wages are. 

Such a policy, however unwittingly, 
ensures of course that natives can never 
elevate themselves to be economic and 
therefore social equals. But most Aus- 
tralians in New Guinea prefer not to 
look at it this way. Of the dozens I 
spoke to on this matter, only two (both 
school teachers) would concede that 
New Guineans are not inherently 
stupid. 

“You can show them how to do a 
thing a hundred times,” one Australian 
told me, “but the moment you leave 
them alone they have forgotten every- 
thing you said. I usually end up doing 
the damn job myself.” 
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An Australian, teaching school at 
Port Moresby, informed me on the 
other hand, that during the six months 
he had been teaching mathematics there 
he had become greatly impressed with 
the ability of native students. He said 
that some of them picked up algebra 
more quickly than any other students 
he had ever taught. 

I spoke on the same subject also to 
Australian cocoa and coffee planters 
(some of them close to millionaires) 
who had lived in New Guinea 20 years 
or more. They all stated with certainty 
that the natives were lazy and stupid 
and had to be supervised closely and 
continuously. 

When I asked if they would be like 
this if they were educated, taught the 
science of agriculture and the ways of 
the commercial world, and given large 
plantations of their own, some _ hesi- 
tated then sighed, as if to say: “Who 
would even know where to begin such 
a colossal task?” 





Papuan children: Advances are slow. 


Others, the majority, were adamant. 

“I have nothing against them person- 
ally.” one such planter explained. “I 
feel sorry for them. But I have lived 
here 25 yeers and I can tell you they 
are all born stupid.” 

Now, I do not believe that Aus- 
tralians themselves are particularly 
stupid, or that they are deeply imbued 
with racial prejudices, are arrogant or 
even unkind. Yet here they were, in 
the face of evidence of native students 
displaying brilliance and attaining 
higher education levels (perhaps higher 
than their own) in the Dutch territory 
and yet refusing to believe New 
Guineans had a hope in hell of one 
day taking care of themselves. 

They adhere to this attitude, I think, 
for three reasons: 

@ The legacy of native stupidity is 
quickly passed on to new chums arriv- 
ing in New Guinea from Australia. 
This is soon verified when they “see” 
for themselves. 

@ There is literally no social con- 
tact between the two peoples. A native 
Einstein could be living next-door and 
his Australian neighbor would have no 
way of finding it out. My first and 


lasting impression in every part of New 
Guinea I visited was that each race 
seems to ignore totally the existence of 
the other. 

@ The old Australian hands in New 
Guinea are “getting it so good” that 
they want to keep things as they are. 

Practically all European houses in 
both the New Guineas are in select 
positions and many of them would be 
the envy of most well-off Canadian 
businessmen. Every home has at least 
one servant and as house-boy wages 
never exceed $7 a week, quite a few 
have two and three servants. 

Yet despite present social and eco- 
nomic inequalities, it appears certain 
that the great majority of those natives 
in New Guinea who are aware the 
world wants them to rule themselves 
do not wish their administrators to go 
too soon. Not one of the five anti-Aus- 
tralian native candidates in the recent 
elections polled a single vote from na- 
tive electoral colleges. 

When Mr. Hasluck, Australia’s Min- 
ister for Territories, returned to Can- 
berra after attending the opening of 
both New Guinea Councils he reported 
a newly elected native in the Papua- 
New Guinea Council as saying to him: 

“Yumi kai kai sou sou_ belong 
mumma _ yet” (We still need our 
mother’s milk). 

Already there is much conjecture 
here about Papua-New Guinea’s ulti- 
mate status. There appear to be three 
alternatives: 

e For it to become a State within 
the Australian Commonwealth. But be- 
cause of racial, economic and social 
differences between Australians and 
New Guineans, and the White Aus- 
tralia Policy, this would appear an im- 
practicable solution. 

e For it to federate with other 
Melanesian territories (such as West 
New Guinea, the Solomon Islands and 
Fiji). This solution is also questionable 
as the economies of each are rival 
rather than complementary. 

e For it to become, as West Samoa 
will this year, an independent state 
within the British Commonwealth. This, 
at least from the Australian point of 
view, would seem to be the happiest 
solution. 

Meanwhile the New Guinea situation 
could easily become explosive. The 
longer Indonesia delays taking positive 
action the weaker her claim to West 
New Guinea will become. The Papua- 
New Guinea situation is undoubtably 
the greatest test of international re- 
sponsibility and nationhood Australia 
has ever faced. 

The job could not be properly done 
by either of the colonial powers within 
10 or perhaps even 20 years. But this 
world moves quickly and time is 
already rapidly running out. 














Crime and Punishment: 





The Difficult “Art” of Sentencing 


[N MY LAST article in SATURDAY 


Ai 


I advanced the thesis that we should 


consider a new Classification Of crimes 
into “social and “anti-sociai offences 
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There is a decided difference in so- 
v's attitude towards the drunken 
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driver who Kilis a pedestrian an 
view it takes of a cold-blooded mur- 


erer. If convicted. the drunken 
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will face a short prison term an 


of his licence; the murderer 
prison term and loss of his life: 


What are the considerations which 
affect society’s disposition af the con- 
victed criminal? Something has to be 
done with him. The whole criminal 


process of detection, arrest, trial and 
conviction lead to this end. Indeed, it 


is impossible to understand what crim- 





inal law is about without some idea 
of what society will do to a person who 
has been found guilty of a criminal 
offence 
The Canadian Criminal Code does 
not deal with the purpose of sentencing 
nor the criteria by which are 
to be arrived at. Certain maxima and 
minima are declared but with suc 
broad limits that a great deal of dis- 
cretion is left to the judge 
How is the judge to exercise his dis- 
‘ 


ada that the purpose punishment is 
fourfold Deterrence of the pris- 
oner at the bar and others tempted to 
commit like offences: (2) protection of 
the community by excluding the convict 
permanently or temporar from mem- 
bership therei 3) reformation; (4 


exception of “retribution 


be fairly clear. It is in striking a bal- 

ance between these ur aims that 
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what has been called the art 


sentencing exists. 
Retribution to the layman means the 
same thing as vengeance. Do the courts 
exist to wreak society’s vengeance upon 
the convicted criminal? The Canadian 
courts have been at pains to deny this 
function of legal punishment. Ven- 
geance is scarcely a respectable aim in 
terms of our contemporary morality 
Instead, the courts have spoken of 
certain crimes as “deserving” certain 
punishments in the sense that, to quote 
an eminent Ontario judge, “punishment 
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s the expression of the condemnation 
by the State of the wrong done to 
society.” 

This notion that crime must be pun- 
ished as an expression of disapproval 
is perhaps difficult to comprehend in 
any philosophical discussion of punish- 
ment. It might be suggested that con- 
demnation by society of an act is ex- 
pressed by making the act a crime: 
having done so, the aim of sentencing 
would only be to ensure that the crim- 
inal law was respected. 

Professor Harold J. Berman of 
Harvard University in a recent article 
throws great light on this problem of 
retribution. He writes: 

“In helping to give order to people’s 
relationships with each other—not only 
order but order corresponding in some 
gree to the community’s sense of 
udico—law performs a_ therapeutic 
function for the members of society” 

Berman goes on to point out that 
“the punishment of a criminal may be 
viewed in social terms as a means of 
expressing the society’s condemnation 
of the criminal act or in psychological 
terms as a means of appeasing the de- 


sire for vengeance felt by the offender’s 


ctims and by those who identify 
themselves with his victims”. Punish- 
ment, he writes, may also be viewed 
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iS a Means Of instilling the moral values 


»f the community in people’s minds; as 
ning 
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i security, the freedom from 
fear of criminal attacks. 
If we accept Berman’s interpretation 
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of retribution, the aim of sentencing 


could be summed up as the protection 
of the community. The community is 
to be protected negatively by disposing 
of the convict in such a way as to dis- 
courage or prevent him or others from 
repeating similar offences, at the same 
time satisfying society’s rarely voiced 
but nonetheless real claim for ven- 
geance. Positive protection for society 
is achieved by the dramatization of a 
moral principle and the reduction in 
the fear of real or imaginary criminal 
attacks. 

It is hoped that this is a fair although 
elementary statement of the philosophy 
which our judges bring to their sen- 
tencing task. Less fortunate than the 
denizen of an ivory tower, it is their 
job to translate this philosophy into 
action. Nor do we give them much time 
to meditate on the disposition of any 
given offender—there is a constant 
stream of such offenders passing before 
every judge. 

The translation of this philosophy 
into action involves at least three 
things; legal devices, correctional in- 
stitutions and skilled judges. 

What sentences may be imposed? 
(1) The offender may be fined and 
left at liberty 

(2) He may be fined and im- 
prisoned. 

(3) He may be left at liberty under 
supervision (probation). 

e€ may be imprisoned for a 
riod and released under supervision 


(3) He may be imprisoned per- 





Judge on bench is faced with basic questions lacking a. clear answer. 
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(6) He may be tortured by beating 
or flogging him. 

(7) He may be killed by hanging 
him. 

As I have pointed out, the law does 
not give the judge an entirely free hand 
and, by fixing a maximum penalty for 
a given Offence, indicates the extent of 
the condemnation which society is pre- 
pared to express. 

The efficacy of these legal devices 
is in turn determined by the correc- 
tional institutions provided by the 
state. If there are few probation offi- 
cers, there is no point in putting more 
prisoners on probation than the pro- 
bation staff can properly deal with. If it 
is intended to reform the prisoner. 
there is no point in sending him to a 
prison where he will sit in the idle 
company of more hardened criminals. 

If it is intended to assert society’s 
insistence on the sanctity of human 
life, there is little point in imprisoning 
him where he will see his neighbor 
cold-bloodedly removed to the place of 
execution. If he is a drug addict whom 
it is intended to cure, there is no point 
in sending him to an institution where 
no treatment is available. 

Finally, if either sentences or insti- 
tutions are to be effective, the judge 
imposing sentence must be well versed 
in the philosophy and the techniques 
of sentencing. Further, he must lave 
a full knowledge of the correctiona! in- 
stitutions available within his jurisdic- 
tion. For a court to sentence without 
reference to the penal facilities avail- 
able is like an artist painting in the 
dark. 

In all these three areas, very satis- 
factory advances have been recorded. 
4 considerable amount naturally re- 
mains and both government and volun- 
tary agencies are engaged in what is 
still a pioneering task — the intelligent 
implementation of a sensible sentencing 
policy. The Canadian Congress of Cor- 
rections held recently in Toronto 
demonstrated the intelligence and de- 
votion of those who have dedicated 
themselves to work with the convicted 
criminal. 

All that we, who are not directly en- 
gaged in this work, can say to them is 
“Do not ignore common sense”. For 
example, too many of the reforms in 
our penitentiaries seem to be designed 
to obviate the worst effects of imprison- 
ment upon the convict — to cure him 
of prison — not of crime. 

It is rather as if the Shah of Persia 
were to set up a fund for the provision 
of artificial hands for convicted thieves! 
Common sense would ask, “Why cut 
the hand off? Why send the man to 
prison?” We are still at a point where 
many basic questions remain without 
a clear answer. 
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by Raymond Rodgers 


The Fantastic Fortnight 


THE FANTASTIC FORTNIGHT, June 12 to 
26, came in fairly quietly, then jumped 
to a plateau of excitement, popped to 
peak frenzy on Budget day and stayed 
there for the debate on the twenty- 
second and -third, after which it 
quietened down somewhat erratically 
with charges and counter-charges well 
on into the weekend. 

Events started with UK-Canadian 
discussions about our uranium sales, as 
well as a flurry over Canada’s position 
were Britain to join the Common 
Market. On June 13 the Coyne bomb- 
shell broke, with ensuing statements 
from Finance Minister Fleming and his 
Bank of Canada gadfly. Then, in fast 
order, came the Senate Unemployment 
Report: the O’Leary recommendations; 
and the “trial” of CNR chief Donald 
Gordon before a parliamentary com- 
mittee. 

On June 17, testimony in a Quebec 
Royal Commission alleged some con- 
version of hospital grants to the pockets 
of former Diefenbaker Minister Henri 
Courtemanche. June 19 saw the release 
by Mr. Coyne of his own budget pro- 
posals made earlier in the year to Mr. 
Fleming. Then, on June 20, came the 
budget. accompanied by the Bladen Re- 
port on automobiles . . . But let’s stop 
there and try to make some sense out 
of the highlights. 

These events clarified some am- 
biguous matters which had been the 
subject of much discussion in behind- 
the-scenes Ottawa — not the least being 
the PM’s assertion that “socialism 
versus private enterprise” will be the 
next general election issue. 

In* a recent “Ottawa Letter” a very 
obvious point has already been com- 
mented on: we have neither socialism 
nor private enterprise and are not going 
to go whole hog for either one or the 
other. Now, it seems clear, Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s “issue” seems to boil down to 
“private profit versus crown corpora- 
tions”. Yet the consequences of the last 
few weeks may very well make him 
give second thought to such a dan- 
gerous and spurious battle. 

The back-benches of the government 
are packed with little men who literally 
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hate the Crown corporations and their 
top executives. These MPs are not big- 
minded enough to believe in the neu- 
trality of civil servants. Like Khrush- 
chov, they believe there are no neutral 
men. “That Coyne”, said one, over 
dinner in the Parliamentary Restaurant, 
“is playing politics,’ —- whereas in 
fact Coyne’s only sins are devotion to 
(his) principles plus a little naivete. 

Similarly, the little men hate Donald 
Gordon and his CNR (except when it 
comes to abandoning a branch-line at 
home). They loathe the CBC. They 
cannot understand why profit-making 
crown corporation Polymer is _ not 
turned over to private pockets. And 
they want money-saving Eldorado 
Aviation turned over to private opera- 
tors. These are the men who pressure 
Mr. Diefenbaker into his “heads must 
roll” stance. 

But what happened? Donald Gordon 
came before a parliamentary committee 
and showed that he is an unassailable 
hulk of competence. Coyne quickly 
demonstrated that his pension — at- 


























tacked by Conservatives as dishonest — 
is nothing more than a reasonable re- 
turn for decades of service. And a 
former Conservative henchman, Cour- 
temanche, was 
which could demonstrate him to be a 
less desirable public 
could ever be found in the supposedly 
“Liberal” crown corporations. 


accused of actions 


“servant” than 


Then the Senate Unemployment 


Committee came up with a_ report 
which made the whole “socialism ver- 
sus private enterprise” battle completely 
irrelevant: 
adequate rate of economic growth re- 
quires a continuing high level of capital 
investment, both private and _ public. 
Private capital 
supplemented and stimulated by an 
adequate rate of Government invest- 
ment in social capital.” 


“The maintenance of an 
must be 


investment 


This by-no-means-new view had al- 


ready been anticipated by the govern- 
ment and is now implemented in a 
vastly expanded program for the In- 
dustrial Development Bank — a Crown 
corporation — so that, if anything, the 
government's present stand could fairly 
be described as “socialism plus private 
enterprise.” Thus, the anti-crown-cor- 
porations battle is reduced to nothing 
more than 
scapegoats as a sop 
critics. 


the axing of individual 
to backbench 


Indeed, how could a government 


which has never produced a balanced 
budget put itself forward as an old-line 
true-blue Conservative outfit? It cannot 
do so and Finance Minister Fleming 
acknowledged this as far back as Janu- 
ary 21, 1958: “Let me make it abun- 
dantly clear that we are not going to 
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THE REPORT of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Manpower and Employment 
which was made public yesterday is 
a magnificent economic document. I 
understand it was a unanimous re- 
port of a Committee representing 
both parties in the Senate. I agree 
with 90 per cent of what it has to say 
in the way of economic analysis and 
proposals for economic policy. 

The Report’s views on monetary 
policy are in accord with my own. 
as I have many times publicly ex- 
pressed them. I draw attention par- 
ticularly to the following quotation 
with reference to aiding recovery 
from the economic recession: 

“There is need for a suitable in- 
crease in the availability of credit to 
encourage an expanding scale of 
business operations. This does not 
(repeat not) mean a massive in- 
fusion of new money which would 
become the basis of a future inflation. 
but a carefully regulated increase 
geared to the requirements of a 
growing volume of output and em- 
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ployment.” 

I draw attention to the fact that 
in the past twelve months there has 
been a 7 per cent increase in the 
volume of money in the hands of the 
public, a continuing increase in bank 
loans. and a further increase in the 
lending power of the banks which 
they have temporarily invested in 
quickly saleable treasury bills and 
government bonds of short term. 

The Minister of Finance. speaking 
in Brantford on January 12 last. 
noted that the Canadian banking sys- 
tem had added to its liquidity in 
1960 and said that it “is in a position 
to meet all reasonable borrowing re- 
quirements of credit-worthy businesses 
and institutions”. Its liquidity has 
increased further through 1961 to 
date. Some further increase. of 
course, is to be expected. but too 
much would do no good and much 
harm. 

From a statement by J. E. Covne. 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
June 15, 1961. 








put a balanced budget above our firm 
determination to provide, through the 
agency of public works, jobs for unem- 
ployed Canadians.” 

That was election-year 1958, of 
course. Non-election-year 1960 was a 
different story as we see in the words 
of Public Works Minister Walker 
speaking on July 20: “In the two pre- 
vious years, in an effort to get out of 
the recession, a great spending pro- 
gram. . . was initiated. It was felt that 
this could not be kept up forever and 
that it was a very good thing to cut 
back this year... ” 

Come 1961, however, the pre-elec- 
tion tempo picks up and, capping the 
fantastic fortnight, revelations of a 
budget based on heavy, though justifi- 
able in Keynesian terms, deficits. 

What, in fact, is this government 
really trying to do? Where does it ac- 
tually stand in relation to the old issues 
which have long divided — unrealis- 
tically so — the nation? Some indica- 
tions have been given in recent months. 

For example, Mr. Diefenbaker has 
taken a hands-off attitude towards 
Quebec. He has tried to seek closer 
links with Britain at a time when this 
is not in the cards. These are impor- 
tant indications of policy. 

Above all, Mr. Diefenbaker has at- 
tempted to ride two horses: to take a 
feather out of the cap of free-trade 
Liberals by massive grain-sales and aid 
to the farmers; and at the same time, 
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an adherence to a fairly modest — but 
effective — program of Tory protec- 
tionism. The fantastic fortnight would 
seem to indicate that the farmers have 
had their due: now it is time for labor 
and management to cut the cake. 

Take the as yet unimplemented 
O'Leary Report for example. There is 
more to it than merely bringing Can- 
ada’s home-grown periodicals into line 
with the protection afforded similar 
publications in Switzerland and Bel- 
gium. Underlying the Report is a hidden 
aid to Canada’s entire secondary manu- 
facturing industries. 

It would be simple and cynical — 
to describe all this as prairie-lawyer 
Diefenbaker’s pay-off to his Toronto 
Tory friends. Mr. Diefenbaker has 
shown that a protectionist can, at the 
same time, satisfy the farmers. His 
“contradictory” policies seem to work. 
And it is terribly important to Mr. 
Diefenbaker that they do so. 

Mr. Diefenbaker gets very little in 
terms of hard cash for all this. But he 
has one over-riding goal and he will 
fight any future ill-health or internal 
party dissension to reach it. The goal 
is that of presiding over our Con- 
federation centenary in 1967. 

That means perhaps two more fan- 
tastic fortnights in a six-year period 
during which the Liberals and New 
Party will have to coalesce if they want 
to keep Mr. Diefenbaker from fulfilling 
that date with destiny. 
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tacked by Conservatives as dishonest — 
is nothing more than a reasonable re- 
turn for decades of service. And a 
former Conservative henchman, Cour- 
temanche, was accused of actions 
which could demonstrate him to be a 
less desirable public “servant” than 
could ever be found in the supposedly 


by Raymond Rodgers “Liberal” crown corporations. 


The Fantastic Fortnight 


THE FANTASTIC FORTNIGHT, June 12 to 
26, came in fairly quietly, then jumped 
to a plateau of excitement, popped to 
peak frenzy on Budget day and stayed 
there for the debate on the twenty- 
second and -third, after which it 
quietened down somewhat erratically 
with charges and counter-charges well 
on into the weekend. 

Events started with UK-Canadian 
discussions about our uranium sales, as 
well as a flurry over Canada’s position 
were Britain to join the Common 
Market. On June 13 the Coyne bomb- 
shell broke, with ensuing statements 
from Finance Minister Fleming and his 
Bank of Canada gadfly. Then, in fast 
order, came the Senate Unemployment 
Report; the O’Leary recommendations; 
and the “trial” of CNR chief Donald 
Gordon before a parliamentary com- 
mittee. 

On June 17, testimony in a Quebec 
Royal Commission alleged some con- 
version of hospital grants to the pockets 
of former Diefenbaker Minister Henri 
Courtemanche. June 19 saw the release 
by Mr. Coyne of his own budget pro- 
posals made earlier in the year to Mr. 
Fleming. Then, on June 20, came the 
budget, accompanied by the Bladen Re- 
port on automobiles . . . But let’s stop 
there and try to make some sense out 
of the highlights. 

These events clarified some am- 
biguous matters which had been the 
subject of much discussion in behind- 
the-scenes Ottawa not the least being 
the PM’s assertion that “socialism 
versus private enterprise” will be the 
next general election issue. 

In a recent “Ottawa Letter” a very 
obvious point has already been com- 
mented on: we have neither socialism 
nor private enterprise and are not going 
to go whole hog for either one or the 
other. Now, it seems clear, Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s “issue” seems to boil down to 
“private profit versus crown corpora- 
tions”. Yet the consequences of the last 
few weeks may very well make him 
give second thought to such a dan- 
gerous and spurious battle. 

The back-benches of the government 
are packed with little men who literally 
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Then the Senate Unemployment 
Committee came up with a report 
which made the whole “socialism ver- 
sus private enterprise” battle completely 
irrelevant: “The maintenance of an 
adequate rate of economic growth re- 
hate the Crown corporations and their quires a continuing high level of capital 
top executives. These MPs are not big- investment, both private and public. 
minded enough to believe in the neu- Private capital investment must be 
trality of civil servants. Like Khrush- supplemented and stimulated by an 
chov, they believe there are no neutral adequate rate of Government invest- 
men. “That Coyne”, said one, over ment in social capital.” 


dinner in the Parliamentary Restaurant, This by-no-means-new view had al- 
“is playing politics,’ —- whereas in ready been anticipated by the govern- 
fact Coyne’s only sins are devotion to ment and is now implemented in a 
(his) principles plus a little naivete. vastly expanded program for the In- 


Similarly, the little men hate Donald dustrial Development Bank — a Crown 
Gordon and his CNR (except when it corporation — so that, if anything, the 
comes to abandoning a branch-line at government’s present stand couid fairly 
home). They loathe the CBC. They be described as “socialism plus private 
cannot understand why profit-making enterprise.” Thus, the anti-crown-cor- 
crown corporation Polymer is not  porations battle is reduced to nothing 
turned over to private pockets. And more than the axing of individual 
they want money-saving Eldorado scapegoats as a sop to backbench 
Aviation turned over to private opera- Critics. 


tors. These are the men who pressure Indeed, how could a government 
Mr. Diefenbaker into his “heads must which has never produced a balanced 
roll” stance. budget put itself forward as an old-line 


But what happened? Donald Gordon _ true-blue Conservative outfit? It cannot 
came before a parliamentary committee do so and Finance Minister Fleming 
and showed that he is an unassailable acknowledged this as far back as Janu- 
hulk of competence. Coyne quickly ary 21, 1958: “Let me make it abun- 
demonstrated that his pension — at- dantly clear that we are not going to 
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THE REPORT of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Manpower and Employment 
which was made public yesterday is 
a magnificent economic document. I 
understand it was a unanimous re- 
port of a Committee representing 
both parties in the Senate. I agree 
with 90 per cent of what it has to say 
in the way of economic analysis and 
proposals for economic policy. 

The Report’s views on monetary 
policy are in accord with my own, 
as I have many times publicly ex- 
pressed them. I draw attention par- 
ticularly to the following quotation 
with reference to aiding recovery 
from the economic recession: 

“There is need for a suitable in- 
crease in the availability of credit to 
encourage an expanding scale of 
business operations. This does not 
(repeat not) mean a massive in- 
fusion of new money which would 
become the basis of a future inflation, 
but a carefully regulated increase 
geared to the requirements of a 
growing volume of output and em- 
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ployment.” 

I draw attention to the fact that 
in the past twelve months there has 
been a 7 per cent increase in the 
volume of money in the hands of the 
public, a continuing increase in bank 
loans, and a further increase in the 
lending power of the banks which 
they have temporarily invested in 
quickly saleable treasury bills and 
government bonds of short term. 

The Minister of Finance, speaking 
in Brantford on January 12 last. 
noted that the Canadian banking sys- 
tem had added to its liquidity in 
1960 and said that it “is in a position 
to meet all reasonable borrowing re- 
quirements of credit-worthy businesses 
and institutions”. Its liquidity has 
increased further through 1961 to 
date. Some further increase, of 
course, is to be expected, but too 
much would do no good and much 
harm. 

From a statement by J. E. Covne, 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
June 15, 1961. 








put a balanced budget above our firm 
determination to provide, through the 
agency of public works, jobs for unem- 
ployed Canadians.” 

That was election-year 1958, of 
course. Non-election-year 1960 was a 
different story as we see in the words 
of Public Works Minister Walker 
speaking on July 20: “In the two pre- 
vious years, in an effort to get out of 
the recession, a great spending pro- 
gram. . . was initiated. It was felt that 
this could not be kept up forever and 
that it was a very good thing to cut 
back this year... ” 

Come 1961, however, the pre-elec- 
tion tempo picks up and, capping the 
fantastic fortnight, revelations of a 
budget based on heavy, though justifi- 
able in Keynesian terms, deficits. 

What, in fact, is this government 
really trying to do? Where does it ac- 
tually stand in relation to the old issues 
which have long divided — unrealis- 
tically so — the nation? Some indica- 
tions have been given in recent months. 

For example, Mr. Diefenbaker has 
taken a _ hands-off attitude towards 
Quebec. He has tried to seek closer 
links with Britain at a time when this 
is not in the cards. These are impor- 
tant indications of policy. 

Above all, Mr. Diefenbaker has at- 
tempted to ride two horses: to take a 
feather out of the cap of free-trade 
Liberals by massive grain-sales and aid 
to the farmers; and at the same time, 
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an adherence to a fairly modest — but 
effective — program of Tory protec- 
tionism. The fantastic fortnight would 
seem to indicate that the farmers have 
had their due: now it is time for labor 
and management to cut the cake. 

Take the as yet unimplemented 
O’Leary Report for example. There is 
more to it than merely bringing Can- 
ada’s home-grown periodicals into line 
with the protection afforded similar 
publications in Switzerland and Bel- 
gium. Underlying the Report is a hidden 
aid to Canada’s entire secondary manu- 
facturing industries. 

It would be simple — and cynical — 
to describe all this as prairie-lawyer 
Diefenbaker’s pay-off to his Toronto 
Tory friends. Mr. Diefenbaker has 
shown that a protectionist can, at the 
same time, satisfy the farmers. His 
“contradictory” policies seem to work. 
And it is terribly important to Mr. 
Diefenbaker that they do so. 

Mr. Diefenbaker gets very little in 
terms of hard cash for all this. But he 
has one over-riding goal and he will 
fight any future ill-health or internal 
party dissension to reach it. The goal 
is that of presiding over our Con- 
federation centenary in 1967. 

That means perhaps two more fan- 
tastic fortnights in a six-year period 
during which the Liberals and New 
Party will have to coalesce if they want 
to keep Mr. Diefenbaker from fulfilling 
that date with destiny. 
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QR-B4; 21. B-Bl, Q-Kt3ch; 22. K-R2, 
Chess R-R4ch; 23. K-Ktl, QxKtPch!; 24. KxQ, Puzzler 
by D. M. LeDain R-Kt5 mate. by J. A. H. Hunter 
Solution of Problem No. 273 (Mari), No MorE sNow yet awhile, so here we 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE started in the ' 
Key, 1.KtxQBP. have a tricky little alphametic to divert 


first decade of the last century, when 





mail was carried by stage-coach and sail- Problem No. 274 by G. M. Fuchs. those enthusiasts who scorn the aquatic 
boat. Civic rivalry sparked challenges be- White mates in two moves. (12+8) version of the sport. 17 
tween cities with each recruiting the best Each letter stands for a particular but 


different figure, and you have to discover 
what the SKIERS represent. 


local team on a consulting basis. Usually 
several games were conducted at the same 
time. In one such match, in which Paris 
defeated London (1834-36), there was a 
5,000-franc wager on the outcome. More 





than civic pride was involved here. pain 
White: Bremen, Black: Mainz. TRICK 
1. P-K4, P-K4; 2. Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; 3. TRICE 
Kt-B3, Kt-B3; 4. B-B4, B-Kt5; 5. P-QR3, 
RA: OK , : -Kt?. P-O3: <n Tee 
B-R4; 6. P-QKt4, B-Kt3; 7. B-Kt2, P-Q3; SKIERS 


8. P-KR3, Kt-Q5; 9. Kt-Q5, KKtxKt; 10. 
KBxKt, Kt-K3; 11. BxKt, BxB; 12. P- 
QB3, P-KB4; 13. PxP, BxP; 14. P-Q3, 
Castles; 15. Castles, Q-B3; 16. K-R2, 
BxRP!; 17. KxB, Q-R3ch; 18. K-Kt3, 
R-B5; 19. P-Q4, QR-KB1; 20. PxP, 


(156) 
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A Nobel Effort! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1 In a manner of speaking it appears one is not feeling strongly 
about playing on the green. (7, 2, 6) 

9 Output? On the contrary. (5) 

10 Lit up in springtime? (5) 

11 This day is not necessarily fine. (3) 

12 A change of face is often responsible for doing this out. (6) 

13 It’s a saint, you old-fashioned eyesore! (4) 

14 One did while 12, which made a change at first. (3) 

16 But foolscap isn’t part of his overhead these days. (5) 

17 Revolting things that evidently can’t be kept down. (9) 

18 Achieving this, the driver is not concerned even with 1A. 


(4-2-3) 

21 Plant brought back by a French author, 1957 Nobel prize 
winner. (5) 

24 When Sal has this she’s looking sickly, and feeling this, no 
doubt. (3) 


25 Hurt her? (4) 

26 The Saint to wander. (6) 

28 The bird returns in borrowed plumes. (3) 

29 Study in France — music, presumably. (5) 

30 I roam over New Zealand, and so does he. (5) 

31 Nevertheless this was the way the sitter posed. (15) 


DOWN 





Does the canon have to stoop before getting his stipend? (7) 
Did he make a wobbly start in an operatic role? (7) 
Where the past, present and future appears to be strained to 





Wwe 

























the utmost. (7) 
4 Is this entrance a change for the Indian poet or not? (4) i 
5 What the gobbler can do when we don’t mince matters. (4, 6) ee 
6 How the reporter introduces himself? (7) ACROSS 27 Iceland 7 Yea 
7 To scorn dad is in bad form! (7) 1 Maid 29 Trident 8 Ending 
8 It took a musical to damn them. (7) 3 True to type 30 Double talk 9 Pigsty 
15 Ouch! Where did it come from? (3, 2, 5) 10 Sitting 31 Bell 14 Make-believe 
18 His painting of Anne of Cleves pleased Henry better than 11 Prepaid 15 Amos 
the original. (7) 12 Unmasked 17 Noah 
19 Worn by a Q.C.? (7) 13 Stamen 18 Parental 
20 English prime minister beheaded for his country? (7) 16 Giddy DOWN 20 Prevail 
21 Does he cure insomnia with a few grains? (7) 17 Namesake 1 Misjudge 21 Catnip 
22 Italian Nobel prize winner who didn’t have to pull wires to 19 Stop-gaps 2 Intimidates 22 Untied 
get it. (7) 21 Cobra 4 Rogue 25 Hotel 
23 Used for a monk’s hood? No, an aeroplane’s. (7) 23 Nasser 5 Espy 26 Adit 
27 One may occupy this but 31. (4) 24 White lie 6 Orestes 28 Emu (523): 
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Alan Paton: No word wasted. 


FEW FIGURES HAVE suffered more in 
English fiction than the educated 
“native”, the man of two worlds, the 
evoloué who is at once the product 
and bogey of colonizing. He is almost 
always shown as fatally torn between 
tribalism and civilization. 

Detribalized (to use the horrible 
word coined by ethnologists), he has 
lost his standing as Noble Savage, and 
still isn’t allowed what it takes to keep 
up with the white Joneses. Seen as the 
bastard offspring of cultural misce- 
genation, he is also the sorcerer’s ap- 
prentice who comes to grief by aping 
his civilized master. 

Caliban, I suppose, was the first such 
personage in our fiction, the first to 
claim: “This island’s mine, by Sycorax 
my mother,/Which thou tak’st from 
me .... ” Oddly enough, he was 
also the first to cry “Freedom!” 

Remote descendants of Caliban 
figure in three recent works of fiction 
with African settings: Tales from a 
Troubled Land by Alan Paton, A Place 
Apart by David Lytton, and The 
Brothers M by Tom Stacey. All three 
books are concerned in their different 
ways with the color bar as an obstacle 
to the brotherhood of man. 

In David Lytton’s novel (his second) 
the hero is a confused South African 
colored boy, in Tom Stacey’s first novel 
one of the two brothers M is a 
Muganda educated at Oxford who fails 
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Books 








by Kildare Dobbs 


The Faces of Caliban 


to integrate the civility which that im- 
plies with his tribal background. Both 
writers seem to imply that double- 
mindedness is something peculiar to 
educated Africans. 

Of course, it is nothing of the kind. 
(As a Protestant Southern Irishman 
born in India, educated at Cambridge, 
and passing for white in Toronto, I 
feel I can speak to this issue.) The 
educated black man is, in fact, a con- 
venient symbol for our own confusion 
and dissociation, and the relation be- 
tween black and white for the dialectic 
in our own souls. For this psycho- 
machia, Africa with all its wonders is 
a natural theatre. 

The Brothers M is superb in its evo- 
cation of the human and physical land- 
scape of Ruwenzori, the Mountains of 
the Moon, watershed of the White Nile 
in Uganda. The equatorial snows, the 
mists and glooms of the primaeval rain 
forest overgrown with thick vines and 
lichens and haunted by leopards and 
colobus monkeys, the almost vertical 
slopes on which the Bakanjo tribe 
miserably subsist in terror of savage 
animals and spirits — all this is more 
than described. 

It is all but present to our senses not 
only in its visible and palpable aspects 
but in its psychological impact. In this 
fearful and beautiful terrain is acted 
out the drama of the strange relation- 
ship of Bob McNair, a Canadian, and 
Daudi Mukasa, a Muganda whose 
mother came from Ruwenzori. Both 
men are in search of themselves as 
they attempt to find Daudi’s kinsfolk. 

I am probably not giving too much 
away when I say once more that Daudi 
fails in this physical and spiritual test 
apparently because he cannot bring his 
two worlds together — the world of 
the tribe (about which the author seems 
to have almost mystical notions, shared, 
however by some ethnic psychiatrists) 
and his other world, that of Balliol 


College, Oxford. 

“Apparently” because at a crucial 
moment Daudi is bitten by a venomous 
snake and it’s possible to attribute his 
disintegration to that. One might have 
expected, moreover, that McNair would 
have had trouble resolving the fairly 
formidable conflicts in his soul — for 
what is a Rhodes scholar from Mont- 
real but a detribalized Canadian? — 
but he seems to take easily to the life 
of a bwana mkubwa or sahib and only 
has difficulty understanding his friend. 

In fact the brothers M themselves, 
McNair and Mukasa, are not consis- 
tently convincing as people, but so long 
as they keep moving through that mar- 
vellous landscape they avoid our scru- 
tiny. The earlier part of the novel, set 
mostly in Oxford, attempts to provide 
them with plausible motives for acting 
as they do. But though it is done with 
the same documentary thoroughness as 
the rest of the book, it seems fabri- 
cated. 

Tom Stacey has obviously made the 
journey through Ruwenzori himself 
under physical circumstances identical 
or nearly identical with those of his 
characters. He may or may not develop 
into an important writer of serious 
fiction, but however that may be he is 
already a master of descriptive prose. 

I am in a difficulty with A Place 
Apart because no less a person than 
Rebecca West announces in the blurb 
that “it is not a sentimental study of 
the color bar” — which is what I say 
it is. (On reflection, it occurs to me 
that Dame Rebecca would hardly have 
gone to the trouble of denying this 
unless she strongly suspected it to be 
true.) 

Stephannes, the hero, who lives in 
the vicinity of. Cape Town, is a colored 
boy who is almost white. He is at- 
tacked by some indubitably white boys 
who do him a horrible injury. So far 
as I can make out through the dense 
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Canadian Adventure Book 
Series 

Macmillan of Canada _ will 
launch the exciting, new, 
CANADIAN ADVENTURE 
BOOKS series in the autumn 
of 1962. We are looking for 
vivid fiction, based on dramatic 
events from our past; lively 
stories (10.000—12.000 words) 
with plenty of action and dia- 
logue, to appeal to boys and 
girls aged eight to ten years. 
CANADIAN ADVENTURE 
BOOKS will feature significant 
episodes from the lives of Cana- 
dian heroes and heroines, or 
adventures of fictional charact- 
ers against a background of 
rousing events from Canadian 
history. Closing date for sub- 
mission of manuscripts is mid- 
night, Friday, November 30. 
1961. Write now for rules and 
conditions to 
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verbiage of David Lytton’s rather fancy 
prose, Stephannes is castrated. (I sup- 
pose this is what is meant by a “name- 
less injury”.) 

It’s possible that I’m not being quite 
fair to the author, who does show 
flashes of brilliance. There is, of course, 
a valid use of obliqueness in fiction, of 
withholding information and dropping 
hints. But the object of this is surely 
to heighten the effect of the delayed 
disclosure when at last it is made, or 
allowed to break over us. The trouble 
is, this novel never makes it, or if it 
does, the effect is so much of an anti- 
climax after all the portentous mysti- 
fication that I overlooked it. 

Having missed all but the most ele- 
mentary implications of whatever sym- 
bolic point there is to Stephannes’ 
emasculation in the first place, I could 
not follow his later misfortunes with 
real sympathy. He is patronized by a 
succession of white people, including a 
poet and an old lady, and all of them, 
for want of courage or character or 
real human feeling, fail him. He is at 
last destroyed by the forces at work in 
himself and in a society whose con- 
tribution to civilization has been the 
devising of apartheid and of the means 
for its enforcement. 

In theory all this is unexceptionable 
and true and compassionate. To speak 
for myself, there is no human disease 
I hate more than racism — and yet in 
this novel, for me, the issues never 
quite come alive. I cannot completely 
trust a novelist who writes sentences 
like this: 

“His heart pitched high plugging his 
throat; and then, suddenly, it sank 
down, the fear flew off, taking its 
shadow across the yard and across the 
field, rising away with it towards the 
mountain.” It’s just a little too close to 
a More Picturesque Speech. 

Let no one quarrel with Lytton for 
having written yet another novel about 
the color bar. He is a South African of 


Afrikaaner descent, and it’s almost cer- 
tainly his duty to choose that theme. 
A writer is first of all a human person 
and a member of his society, a citizen 
of his country. As citizens, South 
African writers naturally feel the need 
to commit themselves in politics. 

None of them has met this challenge 
more courageously or (at least from a 
literary point of view) more effectively 
than Alan Paton, President of South 
Africa’s Liberal Party and perhaps the 
most important serious writer now resi- 
dent in South Africa. Tales from a 
Troubled Land betrays the pressures 
on writers of the present regime in that 
country. It is a narrow volume con- 
taining just ten stories; and it is only 
the third work of fiction that its author 
has found time to complete. 

The stories are communiques from 
the front, terse, stripped to essentials, 
no word wasted or out of place. The 
narrator is in most of them a white 
man in a position of authority, his view 
of the black man being to that extent 
paternal (and, I suppose one must add, 
to that extent corrupt). As Principal 
of a Reformatory he recognizes the 
human persons in his charges; an ab- 
sconder to him is the black sheep for 
whom he will leave the ninety-and- 
nine. 

These are modest stories, without 
great pretension. Alan Paton’s descen- 
dants of Caliban have lost all the un- 
couthness and rebelliousness of their 
ancestor and are left only with his ser- 
vile condition, his faculty for arousing 
sympathy. 

One story, “A Drink in the Passage”, 
which appeared first in the magazine 
Africa South, is narrated in the person 
of an educated African. An uneducated 
white man makes a gesture of friend- 
ship toward him by giving him a glass 
of wine. But he does not invite the 
black man into his apartment — such 
a thing doesn’t even occur to him. He 
gives him his drink in the passage. 
Then he confides in him. “Our land is 
beautiful. But it breaks my heart.” 

The African reflects: “Yes, I knew 
what he meant, and I knew that for 
God’s sake he wanted to touch me too 
and he couldn’t; for his eyes had been 
blinded by years in the dark. And I 
thought it was a pity, for if men never 
touch each other, they'll hurt each 
other one day.” 


Tales from a Troubled Land, by Alan 


Paton — S. J. Reginald Saunders — 
$3250. 


A Place Apart, by David Lytton — 
Ambassador — $3.75. 


The Brothers M, by Fom Stacey — 
British Book Service —( 35.75. 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Old Pattern and New Approach 


One-Eyed Jacks was produced, directed, 
and largely re-written by Marlon 
Brando, who also plays the leading 
role. This is a promising start, but if 
you are looking for something unpre- 
dictable I’m afraid you will be disap- 
pointed. One-Eyed Jacks is a fine big 
eye-smiting Western, which doesn’t fall 
short ‘of any horse-opera you have ever 
seen, but doesn’t go much beyond it. 

The Western form is now so rigidly 
set that even the most gifted actor-pro- 
ducer can no more alter it than he can 
manipulate the attitudes of a pioneer 
group cast in iron in a civic square. 
About the best he can do is shift the 
locale. The setting here is Mexico, and 
as the lovely implacable landscape un- 
folds, it is quite possible simply to sit 
back and enjoy the scenery, leaving the 
characters to their own _ predestined 
devices. 

The story has to do with a pair of 
bandits who take to the hills after a 
successful raid, with pursuers hot on 
their trail. One of them (Karl Malden) 
goes off, ostensibly for supplies. In- 
stead, he betrays his partner (Marlon 
Brando) to the police and makes off 
with the loot. 

Following a successful jailbreak, the 
hero sets out on a crusade of revenge, 
which occupies most of the remainder 
of the film. It is a fixed pattern, which 
never departs from the basic rule for 
Westerns: values must never be altered, 
they can only be shuffled and re-dealt. 





Shirley Anne Field and Albert Finney: 
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As the hero-bandit, Marlon Brando 
raids, fights, plots, seduces the enemy’s 
step-daughter (Pina Pellicer), finds re- 
generation through love, and finally 
shoots his way ritualistically out of the 
plot. If Brando is able to make this 
incorrigibly stereotyped sequence of 
events interesting to watch, it is largely 
because of his peculiar intensity, which 
sometimes gives the impression of a 
sleepwalker’s sharp awareness, one 
dangerous remove from actuality. 

The hero of Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning, (Albert Finney) is a 
lathe-operator, working in a congested 
London factory that looks, under the 
camera’s ranging eye, like an ante- 
chamber to hell. He makes good 
money, which he spends gloriously on 
clothes, beer, and girls. On Saturday he 
goes pub-crawling with the wife of a 
friend who is conveniently absent on 
weekends. In the course of an evening’s 
fun, he shouts, quarrels, throws his 
beer about, falls down stairs and wakes 
up contentedly on Sunday morning in 
bed with his friend’s wife. 

After that, it’s back to the pub and 
a new pickup, this time a pretty girl 
bristling with the awful gentility and 
quivering independence of the British 
lower classes (“Don’t care if I do”, 
“Mind your own business,” “See if I 
care”’.) 

“You don’t seem to know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong Arthur,” 
says the friend’s wife, now fretfully 


Snatching deplorable joys. 
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pregnant and aware of his new de- 
fection. Arthur may not discriminate 
between right and wrong, but he is 
fiercely conscious of the difference be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots, and 
determined to line up somehow with 
the haves. 

Nothing comes of this, to be sure, 
and in the end we see him gloomily 
surveying the hideous little modern 
development towards which he is being 
relentlessly herded. “Why did you do 
that, Arthur?” cries his fiancee, when 
her young man hurls a stone at a 
bungalow window. But shying stones 
at modern planning is Arthur’s only 
remaining retort to life. 

The film documents, with a kind of 
sardonic glee, the more awful aspects 
of lower-class British living — _ the 
cluttered interiors, the tiny enclosures 
eternally strung with wash, the jostling 
angry neighbors, the pressure of the 
job, and then the pandemonium of re- 
lease into amusement parks and pubs 
on Saturday night. 

Depressing as this may sound, the 
direction, and most of all the truculent 
performance of Albert Finney, save 
the picture from being just another fit 
of the pouts from the Non-U section 
of the British public. As it is, the re- 
markable Finney makes Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning worth seeing 
twice Over. 

Whether he is muttering at his bench, 
celebrating on Saturday night or re- 
covering on Sunday morning, the 
24-year-old Albert Finney contrives to 
fill every inch of the screen and turn 
even the tedium into excitement. His 
Arthur doesn’t plan his life; he im- 
provises it, snatching at its deplorable 
joys as they come along, and living in 
trouble as his natural medium. 

Glum yet exuberant, he is Mr. Kipps 
with all the stops pulled out, sounding 
his barbaric resentments over the roofs 
of all the depressed areas in the 
Mother Country. 
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Canadian Adventure Book 

Series 

Macmillan of Canada _ will 
launch the exciting, new, 
CANADIAN ADVENTURE 
BOOKS series in the autumn 
of 1962. We are looking for 
vivid fiction, based on dramatic 
events from our past; lively 
stories (10,000—12,000 words) 
with plenty of action and dia- 
logue, to appeal to boys and 
girls aged eight to ten years. 
CANADIAN ADVENTURE 
BOOKS will feature significant 
episodes from the lives of Cana- 
dian heroes and heroines, or 
adventures of fictional charact- 
ers against a background of 
rousing events from Canadian 
history. Closing date for sub- 
mission of manuscripts is mid- 
night, Friday, November 30, 
1961. Write now for rules and 
conditions to 
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70 Bond St. Toronto 2 
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verbiage of David Lytton’s rather fancy 
prose, Stephannes is castrated. (I sup- 
pose this is what is meant by a “name- 
less injury”.) 

It’s possible that I’m not being quite 
fair to the author, who does show 
flashes of brilliance. There is, of course, 
a valid use of obliqueness in fiction, of 
withholding information and dropping 
hints. But the object of this is surely 
to heighten the effect of the delayed 
disclosure when at last it is made, or 
allowed to break over us. The trouble 
is, this novel never makes it, or if it 
does, the effect is so much of an anti- 
climax after all the portentous mysti- 
fication that I overlooked it. 

Having missed all but the most ele- 
mentary implications of whatever sym- 
bolic point there is to Stephannes’ 
emasculation in the first place, I could 
not follow his later misfortunes with 
real sympathy. He is patronized by a 
succession of white people, including a 
poet and an old lady, and all of them, 
for want of courage or character or 
real human feeling, fail him. He is at 
last destroyed by the forces at work in 
himself and in a society whose con- 
tribution to civilization has been the 
devising of apartheid and of the means 
for its enforcement. 

In theory all this is unexceptionable 
and true and compassionate. To speak 
for myself, there is no human disease 
I hate more than racism — and yet in 
this novel, for me, the issues never 
quite come alive. I cannot completely 
trust a novelist who writes sentences 
like this: 

“His heart pitched high plugging his 
throat; and then, suddenly, it sank 
down, the fear flew off, taking its 
shadow across the yard and across the 
field, rising away with it towards the 
mountain.” It’s just a little too close to 
a More Picturesque Speech. 

Let no one quarrel with Lytton for 
having written yet another novel about 
the color bar. He is a South African of 





Afrikaaner descent, and it’s almost cer- 
tainly his duty to choose that theme. 
A writer is first of all a human person 
and a member of his society, a citizen 
of his country. As citizens, South 
African writers naturally feel the need 
to commit themselves in politics. 

None of them has met this challenge 
more courageously or (at least from a 
literary point of view) more effectively 
than Alan Paton, President of South 
Africa’s Liberal Party and perhaps the 
most important serious writer now resi- 
dent in South Africa. Tales from a 
Troubled Land betrays the pressures 
on writers of the present regime in that 
country. It is a narrow volume con- 
taining just ten stories; and it is only 
the third work of fiction that its author 
has found time to complete. 

The stories are communiques from 
the front, terse, stripped to essentials, 
no word wasted or out of place. The 
narrator is in most of them a white 
man in a position of authority, his view 
of the black man being to that extent 
paternal (and, I suppose one must add, 
to that extent corrupt). As Principal 
of a Reformatory he recognizes the 
human persons in his charges; an ab- 
sconder to him is the black sheep for 
whom he will leave the ninety-and- 
nine. 

These are modest stories, without 
great pretension. Alan Paton’s descen- 
dants of Caliban have lost all the un- 
couthness and rebelliousness of their 
ancestor and are left only with his ser- 
vile condition, his faculty for arousing 
sympathy. 

One story, “A Drink in the Passage”, 
which appeared first in the magazine 
Africa South, is narrated in the person 
of an educated African. An uneducated 
white man makes a gesture of friend- 
ship toward him by giving him a glass 
of wine. But he does not invite the 
black man into his apartment — such 
a thing doesn’t even occur to him. He 
gives him his drink in the passage. 
Then he confides in him. “Our land is 
beautiful. But it breaks my heart.” 

The African reflects: “Yes, I knew 
what he meant, and I knew that for 
God’s sake he wanted to touch me too 
and he couldn’t; for his eyes had been 
blinded by years in the dark. And I 
thought it was a pity, for if men never 
touch each other, they'll hurt each 
other one day.” 


Tales from a Troubled Land, by Alan 


Paton — S. J. Reginald Saunders — 
$3.50. 


A Place Apart, by David Lytton — 
Ambassador — $3.75. 


The Brothers M, by Fom Stacey — 
British Book Service —)$5.75. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Old Pattern and New Approach 


One-Eyed Jacks was produced, directed, 
and largely re-written by Marlon 
Brando, who also plays the leading 
role. This is a promising start, but if 
you are looking for something unpre- 
dictable I’m afraid you will be disap- 
pointed. One-Eyed Jacks is a fine big 
eye-smiting Western, which doesn’t fall 
short ‘of any horse-opera you have ever 
seen, but doesn’t go much beyond it. 

The Western form is now so rigidly 
set that even the most gifted actor-pro- 
ducer can no more alter it than he can 
manipulate the attitudes of a pioneer 
group cast in iron in a civic square. 
About the best he can do is shift the 
locale. The setting here is Mexico, and 
as the lovely implacable landscape un- 
folds, it is quite possible simply to sit 
back and enjoy the scenery, leaving the 
characters to their own _ predestined 
devices. 

The story has to do with a pair of 
bandits who take to the hills after a 
successful raid, with pursuers hot on 
their trail. One of them (Karl Malden) 
goes off, ostensibly for supplies. In- 
stead, he betrays his partner (Marlon 
Brando) to the police and makes off 
with the loot. 

Following a successful jailbreak, the 
hero sets out on a crusade of revenge, 
which occupies most of the remainder 
of the film. It is a fixed pattern, which 
never departs from the basic rule for 
Westerns: values must never be altered, 
they can only be shuffled and re-dealt. 
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As the hero-bandit, Marlon Brando 
raids, fights, plots, seduces the enemy’s 
step-daughter (Pina Pellicer), finds re- 
generation through love, and _ finally 
shoots his way ritualistically out of the 
plot. If Brando is able to make this 
incorrigibly stereotyped sequence of 
events interesting to watch, it is largely 
because of his peculiar intensity, which 
sometimes gives the impression of a 
sleepwalker’s sharp awareness, one 
dangerous remove from actuality. 

The hero of Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning, (Albert Finney) is a 
lathe-operator, working in a congested 
London factory that looks, under the 
camera’s ranging eye, like an ante- 
chamber to hell. He makes good 
money, which he spends gloriously on 
clothes, beer, and girls. On Saturday he 
goes pub-crawling with the wife of a 
friend who is conveniently absent on 
weekends. In the course of an evening’s 
fun, he shouts, quarrels, throws his 
beer about, falls down stairs and wakes 
up contentedly on Sunday morning in 
bed with his friend’s wife. 

After that, it’s back to the pub and 
a new pickup, this time a pretty girl 
bristling with the awful gentility and 
quivering independence of the British 
lower classes (“Don’t care if I do”, 
“Mind your own business,” “See if I 
care”’.) 

“You don’t seem to know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong Arthur,” 
says the friend’s wife, now fretfully 
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pregnant and aware of his new de- 
fection. Arthur may not discriminate 
between right and wrong, but he is 
fiercely conscious of the difference be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots, and 
determined to line up somehow with 
the haves. 

Nothing comes of this, to be sure, 
and in the end we see him gloomily 
surveying the hideous little modern 
development towards which he is being 
relentlessly herded. “Why did you do 
that, Arthur?” cries his fiancee, when 
her young man hurls a stone at a 
bungalow window. But shying stones 
at modern planning is Arthur’s only 
remaining retort to life. 

The film documents, with a kind of 
sardonic glee, the more awful aspects 
of lower-class British living — _ the 
cluttered interiors, the tiny enclosures 
eternally strung with wash, the jostling 
angry neighbors, the pressure of the 
job, and then the pandemonium of re- 
lease into amusement parks and pubs 
on Saturday night. 

Depressing as this may sound, the 
direction, and most of all the truculent 
performance of Albert Finney, save 
the picture from being just another fit 
of the pouts from the Non-U section 
of the British public. As it is, the re- 
markable Finney makes Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning worth seeing 
twice over. 

Whether he is muttering at his bench, 
celebrating on Saturday night or re- 
covering on Sunday morning, the 
24-year-old Albert Finney contrives to 
fill every inch of the screen and turn 
even the tedium into excitement. His 
Arthur doesn’t plan his life; he im- 
provises it, snatching at its deplorable 
joys as they come along, and living in 
trouble as his natural medium. 

Glum yet exuberant, he is Mr. Kipps 
with all the stops pulled out, sounding 
his barbaric resentments over the roofs 
of all the depressed areas in the 
Mother Country. 
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Our Duty-Free Shops Lure U. S. Tourists 


FEW LURES are as tempting to a tourist 
as a bargain. And when the bargain 
requires only that the U.S. citizen hop 
over the Canadian border for 48 hours 
to be able to buy some of the world’s 
most famous merchandise at half-price, 
the lure is strong, indeed. 

Such is the theory — and to date, 
the experience — of International Re- 
sort Facilities Ltd. which last year 
opened Canada’s first duty-free centre 
in the Thousand Islands and late last 
month opened a second shop in 
Niagara Falls. Both shops sell imported 
merchandise to U.S. tourists at the 
prices prevailing in the country of 
origin and in “free ports” in other parts 
of the world. 

In other words, U.S. tourists can 
shop in a world market free from duty 
and customs charges. The savings on 
such items as German cameras, French 
perfumes, Swiss watches, Italian leather 
goods, Oriental jade and so on range 
from at least 10 per cent to more than 
50 per cent. 

This, obviously, is a bid for the more 
sophisticated tourist and shopper, not 
for the person who feels at home in 
those countless grubby little souvenir 
shops which so mar Canada’s resort 
and tourist areas. As such, it is a bid 
carried out with flair and imagination. 

The quality of the merchandise, the 
design of the buildings and the careful 
exploitation of natural features in both 
locations suggest that the company will 
be selling to a hitherto virtually un- 
recognized customer. Provision of heli- 
copter service for sightseeing and plans 
for a marina at the Thousand Islands 
location and the 300-foot Seagram ob- 
servation tower at Niagara Falls typify 
the company’s approach to merchan- 
dising. 

Nor is the merchandising directed 
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exclusively to U. S. tourists. Each shop 
contains a domestic section where 
goods, mainly Canadian, are marketed 
in the usual manner. Canadians cannot, 
of course, buy duty-free in Canada but 
they can shop, along with foreigners, 
in the domestic section for quality 
Canadian merchandise. 

This new — for Canada — approach 
to selling the tourist trade has encoun- 
tered substantial opposition. Experi- 
ence so far, however, indicates that 
most of the fears of local merchants 
are groundless. 

Last year, for example, when Inter- 
national Resort Facilities opened the 
Hill Island duty-free centre, retailers in 
Gananoque and Brockville, were upset. 
Their fear was that “unfair competi- 
tion” from a company importing for- 
eign goods without paying Canadian 
duty would cut their sales to tourists. 

For its part, International Resort 
Facilities (whose shareholders, inciden- 
tally, include Henry Morgan and Co. 
Ltd.) made these points: 

@ More than 75 per cent of the 
merchandise it was selling consisted of 
imported items which Americans would 
not normally buy in Canada in any 
event because they could — except for 
the duty-free principle — buy them 
more cheaply at home; 

@ A duty-free centre would draw 
more tourists into the area and conven- 
tional retailers would get a share of 
this business as well as increasing their 
sales to other local consumers (motel 
and restaurant operators, for example) 
who would have more money to spend 
because to be eligible to buy duty-free 
the tourist must reside in Canada at 
least 48 hours; 

e@ For the few duty-free items in 
which the centre would be competing, 
local merchants would have the ad- 
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vantage of being able to hand the mer- 
chandise directly to the customer 
whereas the centre must ship to his 
home in the U.S. 

Evidently, the company’s predictions 
worked out. 

The Gananoque Reporter stated that 
local businessmen enjoyed “a record 
year” in 1960. The Brockville Chamber 
of Commerce, in an official statement, 
said: 

“Those merchants whom we ex- 
pected to be affected seriously by the 
Hill Island Development have informed 
us that no adverse effect was shown 
this past summer.” 

Many retailers in Niagara Falls, 
however, have yet to be persuaded. 

Interestingly, the Canadian’ mer- 
chants who objected to the company’s 
Niagara Falls duty-free centre were 
joined by merchants from Niagara 
Falls, New York, who claimed that 
their business, too, would be drained 
away. So strong was the opposition 
in Niagara Falls, Ont. that at one point 
70 merchants, largely members of the 
Downtown Businessmen’s Association, 
signed a petition against permitting the 
centre to operate. The duty-free cen- 
tre is in Stamford township, just out- 
side the city limits of Niagara Falls. 

So strong has the opposition to duty- 
free shops remained that a rival organ- 
ization, Duty Free Shoppes of Canada 
Ltd., was refused a transient trader’s 
licence by city council. The company, 
which operates a display room in a 
Niagara Falls hotel, operates in a 
similar, but much smaller, manner than 
International Resort Facilities except 
that it maintains no inventory and ar- 
ticles ordered are shipped from the 
country of origin. 

Businessmen who support the duty- 
free centre (and Duty Free Shoppes) 
point to these arguments: 

@ Overall, the average sale in a 
souvenir shop is $2.50 whereas the 
average price of articles in the duty- 
free centre is about $6.50. This, they 
say, shows that the duty-free shop is 
not catering to the same clientele as 
the regular souvenir shop. 

e@ The fact that the U.S. visitor 
must stay 48 hours in Canada means 
that many other businesses will benefit. 

@ On the argument that Canada is 
losing excise tax revenue, they say that 


International duty-free centre at 
Hill Island is first in Canada. 




































































the government cannot lose what it 
would never have had — if it were 
not for the company bringing foreign 
articles in specifically to sell to Ameri- 
cans, they would not have _ been 
brought in at all. 


e Duty-free stores do not carry do- 
mestic — or even familiar — name 
brands and therefore would probably 
not be competitive with well-known 
lines of China, cashmere and so on. 


The ability of duty-free centres to 
attract more U.S. tourist dollars was 
probably the most important single 
argument used by the promoters of 
International Resort Facilities in the 
Ottawa negotiations leading up to the 
establishment of what is sometimes in- 
accurately called North America’s first 
“free port.” 


In 1958, when the business was 
under negotiation, U.S. visitors to 
Canada spent $309 million compared 
with Canadian tourist spending of 
$413 million in the U.S. Canada’s share 
of total U.S. tourist expenditures, 
which was as high as 45 per cent in 
1938, had declined steadily to only 21 
per cent. 


Out of every U.S. tourist dollar 
spent in Canada, approximately 25 
cents goes for merchandise purchases 
and the remaining 75 cents for serv- 
ices — hotels, motels, restaurants, etc. 
Reasoning that it could, in time, sell at 
least $6 million worth of merchandise 
to U.S. tourists, International Resort 
Facilities maintained that such a sales 
volume would bring $24 million of 
new tourist business to Canada, a sub- 
stantial bite into the $100 million an- 
nual tourist spending deficit. 

Ottawa, however, denied a special 
permit to operate what is generally 
known as a “free port’, where visitors 
could enter an enclave and select mer- 
chandise to be taken with them across 
the border. John David, president of 
International Resort Facilities, settled 
for the next best thing — a standard 
permit to operate a bonded warehouse 
into which merchandise could be im- 
ported free of duty and sales tax, to be 
re-exported in due course to non-Cana- 
dian customers of the company’s sales 
outlets. (If any of the articles are sold 
for withdrawal into Canada the com- 
pany must pay duty and sales tax on 
them.) 

The main reason why the Thousand 
Islands site rather than a more heavily 
travelled tourist area was chosen for 
the first Duty-Free Centre, was that 
the company wanted to get the bugs 
out of the operation before attempting 
a large venture. The prime promoter 
of the Duty-Free Centre was a com- 
pany named Hill Island Limited, which 
owns some 500 acres on the only one 
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of the Thousand Islands accessible by 
highway. 

Future sites will be selected at or 
near an important border crossing point 
where tourists are likely to stay at least 
48 hours. For this reason some heavily- 
travelled border crossing points which 
cater to a comparatively high propor- 
tion of “commuter” traffic may not be 
suitable, 

The economics of the operation, 
David says, rule out single, small duty- 
free shops. The expense of owning and 
operating a bonded warehouse, includ- 
ing paying the salaries of Customs per- 
sonnel who must be on duty whenever 


the warehouse is open, is prohibitive. .: 


The fact that all merchandise must be 
shipped out, calls for a highly skilled 
packing and shipping organization. 

Purchasing is another major problem 
because all merchandise comes from 
overseas suppliers. The company found 
that it had to develop its own purchas- 
ing organization, sufficiently flexible to 
be able to negotiate directly with Euro- 
pean suppliers in some instances or, in 
other cases, to deal with their agents in 
Canada or the United States. 

The first year’s operations of Inter- 
national Resort Facilities, on Hill 
Island, was a success from the view- 
point of proving the practicability of 
the business. Actually there were three 
operations in all — the Duty-Free 
Centre, a Canadian Gift Shop and an 
Exhibit of the Arctic. 

Sales figures have not been released 
but the total for last year is said to have 
been under $500,000, of which about 
75 per cent was attributable to the 
duty-free operation. This year, with the 
new Duty-Free Centre and Canadian 
Gift Shop at Niagara Falls, the com- 
pany’s sales target is around $1,500,000. 

The Hill Island facilities, which re- 
opened for the season in April, will 
be open for a longer period this year 


me 


and will contain some extras not avail- 
able last year — notably a new 
restaurant and some additions to the 
Exhibit of the Arctic. 


What is the future of duty-free sales 
in Canada? It is perhaps too early to 
judge, but it seems certain that there is 
little likelihood that a rash of duty- 
free stores will spread to every hamlet 
along the 3,000-mile border. 

International Resort Facilities may 
be expected to broaden its operations 
if this year’s results warrant expansion, 
but the potentially profitable locations 
are few. The company, however, ap- 
pears to have the financial backing 
needed to support an expanding pro- 
gram. When it was organized, in the 
fall of 1959, a total of $800,000 was 
put up by subscribers. For their invest- 
ment they received debentures and 
shares. An additional $600,000 was 
raised this year. 

The origina! financing was arranged 
through Empire Trust Company and 
Canadian and General Development 
Corp. of New York and Close Brothers 
Ltd. of Toronto. The shareholders in- 
clude, besides Henry Morgan and Com- 
pany Ltd., United North Atlantic 
Securities (an investment company 
controlled by the Rothschild interests 
and Robert Benson Lonsdale and Com- 
pany of London); Triarch Corp. (a 
Toronto investment concern whose 
principal backers are Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., of New York and S. G. Warburg 
and Co. of London); Manifund Ltd. 
(Swiss capital); Deacon, Findley Coyne 
Ltd., Toronto investment company and 
United Drapery Stores Ltd., one of 
Britain’s largest operators of retail 
establishments. 

With this sort of backing for the 
flair and imagination of the promoters, 
International Resort Facilities are well 
on the way to giving Canada’s tourist 
industry a much-needed “new look”. 
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Rights and Prices 


Several months ago you published a 
very interesting explanation of the 
formula for valuing subscription rights 
to new stock, and this clears up the 
mechanics of the operation. But what 
I cannot understand is why a_ stock 
would not decline when rights are an- 
nounced, considering the dilution in 
equity. Yet Steel of Canada, a recent 
example, actually advanced. Can you 
clarify?—S. L., Montreal. 


When a company issues rights, its 
earnings must be divided over an in- 
creased number of shares, and your 
query reflects a view that it will not 
earn any more money than formerly 
and in consequence earnings per share 
will be reduced, making the stock 
worth less. 

On this basis Steel of Canada, which 
in 1960 earned $4.92 a share and 
which is increasing its shares by one- 
sixth, would have its earnings cut to 
$4.22. The fallacy in this reasoning is 
that it overlooks the probability of 
Stelco increasing its earnings as a re- 
sult of the injection of capital, although 
the new facilities resulting from it will 
hardly make themselves evident this 
year. 

Further to develop the probability of 
increased earnings, note that the steel 
business requires almost constant new 
capital facilities, also that it is said to 
be virtually impossible today to build 
a steel plant which will not be profit- 
able. Presumably this also applies to 
additions and improvements. 

To throw more light on rights in 
relation to earnings, consider that the 
most popular stock in Canada is Bell 
Telephone, which has issued a succes- 
sion of rights. It earns more money. 


Mutual Policy 


Is there legislation in Canada _ that 
polices the operation and management 
of investment companies? Could I, for 
example, holding a controlling interest 
in a mutual-fund company, invest half 
of its funds in a 6% preferred stock of 
a company in which I held 75% of 
the common stock — stock that was 
giving me a 12% return on my invest- 
ment?—C. R., Hamilton. 


While there does not appear to be any 


; Gold & Dross 


legal barrier to the step projected it 
would hardly take place in actual prac- 
tice. The funds are set up largely on 
the basis of diversification, and this 
principle would be denied if 50% of a 
fund’s assets wound up in a single in- 
vestment. 

Under these conditions, it would be 
difficult to attract new shareholders to 
a fund, and the officers responsible for 
such a diversion of assets might find 
they had stoked the fires under a first- 
class proxy fight. The fact that they 
held 75% of the equity of the com- 
pany whose preferred stock was put 
into a fund does not seem to be per- 
tinent. 

Company directors have vast powers 
of discretion, but are expected to act 
in the best interest of shareholders. It 
would depend on the specific circum- 
stances whether the best interest of 
shareholders had been exploited for 
the benefit of a fund’s officers. 


Trustee Investments 


As trustee of my father’s estate, | have 
$5,000 to invest on behalf of his two 
grandchildren. I have already put 
$2,000 into government bonds. For the 
balance I don’t feel I need to be quite 
so conservative. What do you think 
about mutual funds? One child has nine 
and the other four years to go before 
they take over. 

I have a friend selling United Accu- 
mulative Fund. Is this company on a 
par with others in the same field? Or 
Should 1 stick to the blue chips such 
as CPR, Bell Telephone and Stelco? 
Or how about a security such as BC 
Forest, which is down considerably? 
Would debentures be the answer? — 
H. R., Hamilton. 


Your first problem is to consult a list 
of trustee investments. There is no 
doubt about the eligibility of govern- 
ment bonds for this category. Many 
common stocks are eligible, depending 
on the number of years they have paid 
dividends, and we should think the 
group would include CPR, Bell Tele- 
phone and Stelco, but considering the 
legal implications, it would be better 
to confirm this from a list of trustee 
investments. This would also disclose 
which mutual funds are eligible. 
Debentures are simply another name 
for debt securities. Some debentures 
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wou'd be eligible; we have doubts 
about others. Trust-company deben- 
tures would probably rank as trustee 
investments. We do not attempt rela- 
tive ratings of mutual funds, since this 
would involve a breakdown of their 
holdings, and is not practical to at- 
tempt. 

Our only comment on BC Forest 
Products is that a stock is not neces- 
sarily a buy because it is down, 
although a closer scrutiny of this situa- 
tion might indicate attractions. 


MacLeod Cockshutt 


Would you give me your valued opinion 
of MacLeod Cockshutt? We hate to 
sell this stock if there is any future 
chance of getting the money out of it. 
What would you advise?—J. W., St. 
Catharines. 





MacLeod could be retained by any one 
in a position to speculate on gold 
mining. 

The shares of gold mines can be 
expected to reflect any favorable de- 
velopments which take place on their 
own properties in addition to any 
higher price of the yellow metal, for 
which prospects are improving although 
nothing may take place for some years. 

Besides its own mine, which has 
sufficient ore for operation for a year or 
two, MacLeod has an interest in the 
adjoining Cons. Mosher, which is slated 
for early production. The Mosher in- 
terest is held directly and through the 
subsidiary Hard Rock company. 


Estate Management 


l am retired, 74 years of age, married 
with a widowed daughter with three 
school-age children to support. My will 
leaves the income from my estate to 
my widow, and at her death the resi- 
due to my daughter and her children. 
My pension is $3,000 a year and I have 
$30,000 in bonds, averaging a little 
over 5%. 

Would you advise selling the bonds, 
hought for safety, and investing in 
stocks to obtain the 20% income-tax 
reduction, which to me is a_ sizeable 
amount? I had in mind Investors 
Mutual, now costing about $13.25 per 
share. Would you advise any other? 
Would an estate manager be able to 
increase present income from bonds, 
after paying his fee?—A. B., Toronto. 


We would definitely not go into com- 
mon stocks in your circumstances. And 
remember most mutual funds have a 
load of 7% to 9%, which would reduce 
your interest return and help to defeat 
the benefit of the 20% tax credit. 
Your indicated procedure might be 
to go into medium-term bonds, yield- 
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| you get the 20% 


| ing 534% to 6%. The 5% yield you 





are now getting suggests you are in 
short-term high grades. 

An estate manager (we presume you 
mean an investment counsel) would 
probably charge a fee of %4 of 1% for 
managing your portfolio, and _ this 
would absorb some of the increase to 
be obtained from industrial bonds. It 
might be worth it. 

An alternative suggestion, consider- 
ing the secure nature of your pension 
income, would be preferred stocks. The 
highest grades yield more than 5% and 
tax credit. Bigger 


| yields can be had in such issues as 
| General Steel Wares and P. L. Robert- 


son, upwards of 6%, and you might be 


| justified in holding this type of paper. 


| Columinda 


Some years ago I bought Columinda, 


a base-metal stock, at 65 cents a share. 


Has this disappeared or is there still 
hope?—B. V., London. 


Columinda retains its charter but has 


| not been active for some years. The 
| company was promoted under the high 
| base-metal prices of several years ago 


| in the foreseeable future. 
| while there’s life 


but these are not likely to be repeated 
However, 
there’s hope, and 
buyers and holders of mining shares 
are incurable optimists. 


Two Big Oils 


I would be interested in a comparison 


| of the relative merits of BA Oil and 
| Imperial Oil. While both now sell at 
| about 23 times their earnings, BA a 
| couple of years ago commanded a much 


| higher price-earnings ratio. 


The ap- 
parent decline in the popularity of BA 
vis-a-vis Imperial is also borne out by 
mutual-fund trading in the two stocks 
since 1958. Which would you now con- 
sider the better buy for the medium 
term — two to five years?—H. D., 
Torbay, Nfld. 


We usually avoid direct comparison of 
the relative attractions of two stocks, 
which is really a doubled-barelled ap- 
praisal — predicting an advance in 
one and a decline in the other. Both 


_are large, integrated petroleum com- 


panies with as much to gain as any 
from the projected expansion of domes- 


| tic petroleum markets and the hoped- 


for increase in exports of crude to the 
US. 

BA won the preference for a time 
because of the impressive proportions 
of its natural-gas interests but this seems 
to have lost its impact on the market. 


| The significance of mutual-fund trad- 





_ ing in one stock as against another can 
_ be ignored. Imperial would win the 
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preference with many analysts because 
it is much larger than BA. 


Canada Iron 


Would appreciate your opinion as to 
the future prospects of Canada Iron 
Foundries Limited. — H. J., Montreal. 


Canada Iron Foundries is a soundly 


established and well diversified com- | 


pany in building products and industrial 
supplies. It is well situated to profit by 
the expansion of the economy, for 
which investment factors are looking. 
Selling around $20 a share CIF pays 
$1 dividend, yields about 5%, so the 
shareholder gets an interesting return 








whilst awaiting hoped-for betterment of | 
earnings, and ultimately higher divi- | 


dends. 


Silver Stocks 


Is this the right time to buy a silver 


stock like United Keno? Is Chemalloy | 


a buy as a speculation? — E. W., 
Ottawa. 


Silver stocks have advanced recently 
in reflection of the possibility of an 
increase in the price of the metal. We 
do not take this too seriously in view 
of the large stocks of silver held by 
the U.S. government which has been 
taking newly-mined silver from domes- 
tic producers in order to placate the 
silver states. We can only say Chemal- 
loy is a speculation. 


In Brief 
What is Queenston Gold Mines doing? 
— J. T., Halifax. 


Re-assessing former results as possible 
basis of fresh effort. 


How much longer will Wright-Har- 
greaves last? — B. R., Winnipeg. 
Probably throw in the towel on original 
mine in 1963. 


How’s McIntyre doing? — T. J., Wind- 
sor. 


Feeling its age but has hopes of finding 
copper, and has lots of money. 


Is Sherritt Gordon’s new copper find 
important? — B. E., Saskatoon. 


Has interesting possibilities. 


Do you recommend Pine Point Mines 
for an early advance? — M. H., Quebec 
City. 

Usually think of it in terms of putting 
away for one’s old age. 


Are Canadian bank stocks a good in- | 


vestment? — P. D., Vancouver. 


Should be, but present prices are 
certainly discounting the future. 
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CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 298 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of forty- 
five cents per fully-paid share on 
the outstanding Capital Stock of 
this Bank has been declared for 
the quarter ending July 31, 1961, 
payable at the Bank and its 
branches on August 1, 1961, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 30, 1961. 


By Order of the Board 
J. P. R. Wadsworth, 
General Manager 


Toronto, June 8, 1961 




















THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND No. 200 


Notice is hereby given that 


dividend No. 200 of sixty cents 
60c) per share for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1961, has been 
declared upon the shares of the 
Company, payable Tuesday, 
August 1, 1901, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
Friday, July 7, 1961. 
By Order of the Board, 
W. C. CHICK, 

Secretary, 

Hamilton, Ont., June 12, 1961. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect 
of the year 1961, payable in Canadian 
funds on August 1, 1961, to share- 
holders of record at 3.30 p.m. on June 
23, 1961. 

By order of the Board. 

T. F. Turner, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, June 12, 1961. 
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What the Learned Societies Should Learn 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for Cana- 
dian scientists and humanists to com- 
municate to their fellow citizens some- 
thing of what they are currently think- 
ing and doing was lost in Montreal be- 
tween June 1 and 15 last when dele- 
gates to the annual Conference of 
Learned Societies tip-toed into town, 
discussed in hushed tones some very 
interesting and important matters and 
as silently stole away. 

The gathering represented a formid- 
able concentration of Canadian brain 
power. The thirty-two professional and 
academic groups which held annual or 
special meetings during the two weeks 
included geographers, psychologists, 
mathematicians, historians, political 
scientists, social scientists, teachers, 
physicists, linguists, nurses, Rhodes 
scholars, meteorologists, etc. etc. 

Two of the groups were given special 
mention in the message of welcome 
prepared by Dr. F. Cyril James, princi- 
pal and vice-chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, on behalf of the three univer- 
sities (McGill, University of Montreal, 
Sir George Williams University) which 
plaved host to the meetings. These were 
the Royal Society of Canada and the 
National Conference of Canadian Uni- 
versities: Organizations which, accord- 
ing to Dr. James “cut across the range 
of disciplines represented at these meet- 
ings and could be depended upon to 
make a major contribution to the 
“stimulating and rewarding experi- 
promised to all the delegates. 

It seems unlikely, however, that, 
stimulated and rewarded as the dele- 
gates may have been, much of their 
experience and gain will soon be passed 
on to their fellow citizens. And a major 
reason for this is a failure on the part 
of most of the learned societies even 
to think about, much less do anything 
about, the matter of cooperation with, 
or help to, the newspaper reporters, 
magazine writers, radio and TV peop!e. 
etc. who were trying with great con- 
scientiousness to find out what was 
being said and done at the various 
meetings and to report the proceedings 
in a responsible and coherent fashion. 

This was not the fault of the three 
hard-working gentlemen who were told 
off by the three host universities to 
“handle public relations” and then, ap- 
parently, left to their own devices with 
no facilities worth talking about and, 
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more importantly, no lines of com- 
munication to the secretariat or to the 
various societies. They did their best to 
be helpful. 

Nor would it be fair to say that the 
individual scientists or humanists upon 
whom the press was able to fasten were 
hostile or uncooperative. Many of them 
were patient and helpful and quite will- 
ing to talk about their work. Some 
were even anxious to talk and one or 
two were a trifle pushy. 

The general attitude towards the 
press, however, was one of suspicion 
and -uncertainty. 

The distinguished president of the 
Royal Society of Canada, Dr. M. Y. 
Williams of British Columbia, clutched 
a copy of his presidential address to his 
bosom and refused to surrender it on 
the grounds that it was to be published 
in future “proceedings” of the society 
and he had no instructions about let- 
ting the press see it. 

It was explained that there was no 
likelihood of daily newspapers fighting 
each other for the privilege of printing 
the paper verbatim — it was a long, 
scholarly review of the contribution of 
Canadian scientists to understanding of 
the nature of the Earth’s crust — but 
that the paper would be useful to make 
sure that reporters, who were free to 
sit in on the meeting, would be able to 
get an idea of the news value of the 
address and be able to quote technical 
or difficult passages accurately. 

He understood our problem, Dr. 
Williams said, but he could not give up 
the paper without permission of the 
secretary. 

A number of other scientists and 
humanists were perfectly willing to 
hand over their papers but it usually 
turned out that they had only one copy 
which, of course, had to be returned 
almost immediately. This was not 
always easy for the journalist who 
usually wanted to take a paper away 
and brood over it for a while. 

One journalist found himself in this 
situation vis-a-vis a scientist who hap- 
pened to be an old classmate and to 
whom he felt he could speak freely. 

Was it possible, the journalist asked, 
that the scientist has become so un- 
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worldly that it never occurred to him 
to shove a sheet of carbon and extra 
paper into the typewriter when making 
the final draft of a paper? 

“Oh, I’ve been doing that for years,” 
said the scientist. “Trouble is, my sheet 
of carbon is in a hell of a shape right 
now.” 

Total result of this sort of thing was 
very spotty and inadequate reporting 
of the Conference of Learned Societies 
in Montreal this year. 

Now, admitting all the numerous 
faults and inadequacies of the news 
media, this was mainly the fault of the 
Learned Societies themselves and par- 
ticularly, perhaps, of the Royai Society 
of Canada which is supposed, as Dr. 
James pointed out, to pull together 
what is going on in science and the 
humanities and generally to improve 
communication among learned special- 
ists and between the specialists and the 
general public. 

The desirability of better communi- 
cation between learned specialists and 
the general public cannot be ques- 
tioned. At the Montreal meetings the 
importance of government (i.e. public) 
support for scientific and cultural and 
educational projects was stressed time 
and again. And such support depends 
greatly upon the willingness and ability 
of the scientist or humanist to convince 
the public that what he wants done is 
a good thing to be done. 

Apart from this practical aspect the 
scientists and the humanists are the 
first to admit, indeed to proclaim, that 
they find the ivory tower a lonely and 
unproductive place that as they are 
concerned more and more with the fate 
of humanity they find more and more 
need to tell people what they are doing 
and why. 

This is not to suggest that the Royal 
Society of Canada should hire a press 
agent and whomp up a campaign to 
put across the theme that eggheads are 
lovable people just like you and me. 

But there is obvious need for the 
learned specialists of Canada to com- 
municate more adequately with the rest 
of us. And certainly they should be 
able, with due consideration for the 
difficulties and dangers, the vulgarities 
and stupidities, the bogging-down and 
the backfiring that may be involved in 
any formal “public rejations program”, 
to do something about it. 
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Product of Confidence 


Readership 


Readership is an act. 


It is also a collective state of mind —an elusive 
publishing quarry that varies from page-to-page 
and issue-to-issue. It is as difficult to measure as 
it is to satisfy. 


Yet, readership determines publishing values. It is 
the beginning and the end of editorial concept — 
depth, entertainment, scope, and perception which 
must seek out readership, and then expand that 
readership. 


Continued purchase of this publication is your vote 
of confidence in our ability to satisfy your reading 
tastes. Our circulation sales are a constant index to 
the collective confidence of our readers. 


In providing a publication that meets with your 
greatest interest, it is important that we measure 
our circulation with the greatest possible care — 
against the industry’s most demanding standards 
—the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations’ audit report 
for the twelve-month period ending December 
31st, 1960, shows Saturday Night with a total 
average paid circulation of 75,757. 
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